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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, May 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ERMANY is greatly moved by some formidable strikes. 
They began among the coalminers of Westphalia, but 
are extending to the collieries in Silesia, and also to other 
trades, and seriously impeding all the industries which 
depend on coal. The miners want more wages, and a repeal 
of the new rule under which their walk to the mine is not 
counted as part of their “eight hours’ shift.” The strikers 
are now more than a hundred thousand in number, and have 
had three collisions with the troops, resulting in each case in 
loss of life. The Government, however, wishes to mediate on 
the side of the men, and, to avoid these collisions, is replacing 
the troops by bodies of gendarmerie from other provinces. 
The Emperor received on Tuesday a deputation of miners, and 
while expressing sympathy with their condition, warned 
them not to resist the authorities, or to join the Socialist 
movement. “If you do,” said the plain-speaking Hohenzollern, 
“T shall shoot you down,” an utterance modified in the official 
report into, “I shall employ the utmost severity of the law.” 
The former version, which comes from the men themselves, is 
the more characteristic,and is probably true. It is believed 
in Germany that a compromise will be reached, the men 
practically confining themselves to shorter hours; but up to 
Friday morning the end had not been reached, and the masters 
were contending that any concession must be preceded by a 
return to work. The men, it is to be noted, did not give the 
fortnight’s notice contracted for, and are therefore legally in 
the wrong. 


The French Government is evidently thinking anxiously of 
the elections. It has given the cue to its supporters that 
nothing which can be avoided shall be discussed, and will with- 
draw every unpopular proposal, the Income-tax in particular. 
It has, moreover, found a day for M. Basly, the Socialist 
Deputy, in order that there may be a debate upon the condition 
of miners and other workmen, and is about to bring in a 
Bill authorising a Lottery Loan to keep the works of the 
Panama Canal going until an official report can be made upon 
their condition. If that is favourable, it is intimated, a great 
Lottery Loan will be authorised, with which the Canal may be 
completed. This concession will, it is believed, conciliate four 
hundred thousand shareholders. The prosecution of General 
Boulanger does not, however, advance, the Committee of the 





Senate being unable to discover legal evidence of treason. The 
nearest approach to it seems to be that a supporter of the 
General suggestedjthat if after the elections the Government 
struck a coup d’état at the Boulangists, the General might 
strike a coup d'état at them, and that the General, who was 
present, remained silent. Silence gives consent, according to 
the proverb; but a proverb is not necessarily a legal axiom. . 
The investigation is, however, secret, and no decision to 
prosecute or abstain has as yet been taken. 


At the evening sitting on Tuesday, Mr. Dillwyn moved his 
resolution,—‘ That, as the Church of England in Wales has 
failed to fulfil its professed object as a means of promoting the 
religious interests of the Welsh people, and ministers only toa 
small minority of the population, its maintenance as an Estab- 
lished Church in the Principality is an anomaly and an injustice 
which ought no longer to exist.” His speech was a very 
moderate one; he admitted that the Church of late years had 
done much to recover the ground it lost from one to two 
hundred years ago, but he maintained that it is now too late to 
recover it. It is not now a national Church, he said, but it 
is a proselytising Church ; and this is an additional grievance, 
because the great territorial influences in Wales are chiefly 
Church influences, and the people, therefore, are often con- 
strained to conform to the religion of their landlords. Mr. 
Dillwyn treated the tithe disturbances as evidences of the 
growing bitterness against the Church; whereas in our opinion 
they are evidences only of the growing feeling against the 
landlords, and of the wish to throw all possible burdens upon 
them. Mr. Dillwyn hardly strengthened his case by quoting 
the Bishop of Liverpool’s evidence as to the confusion and 
chaos in the Church, for we all know with what view Dr. 
Ryle exaggerates that confusion. Lord Aberdare’s assertion - 
that the Christianity of Wales would at one time have died 
out but for the Dissenters, is, we have no doubt, one for which 
there is a great deal to be said; but then, the present time is 
not such a time at all. Mr. Dillwyn made out that the Welsh 
people are in various respects even more different and separate 
from the English than even the Irish people,—in which he 
referred especially to language, though he said that they were 
most of all different from the English in religion. There, we 
think, he exaggerated. A people who so frequently attend 
church, even when they belong to a Dissenting communion, 
cannot feel that the gulf between them and the Church isa 
very wide one. The Irish Catholics would abhor the notion 
of attending the services of the Anglican communion. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, who seconded Mr. Dillwyn’s resolu- 
tion, was rather less moderate in tone than the Member for 
Swansea. He quoted Mr. Spencer Walpole to the effect that 
“it is absurd to say that a country enjoys representative 
institutions when its delegates are uniformly outvoted by men 
of another race,” a remark which does not touch the issue at 
all, unless you insert the words, “on one particular question,” 
after the word “outvoted,” for the Welsh Members as often 
carry their point,—for example, on the Sunday-Closing ques- 
tion, where their legislative success has by no means produced 
the fruits expected of it,—as any other class of Members. 
Mr. Oshorne Morgan contended that the attendance at Non- 
conformist services is more than four times as numerous as 
the attendance at church; and yet the minority, which has 
the assistance of the national revenue, consists precisely of 
the richest part of the people, who have most power to help 
themselves. “Talk of political Dissenters!” said Mr. Osborne 
Morgan; “why, half the vicarages in Wales are political 
camps and centres at election-time.” 


Mr. Byron Reed, M.P. for East Bradford, moved an amend- 
ment declining to entertain Mr. Dillwyn’s resolution, in con- 
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sideration of the “ great and growing influence and work of the 
National Church, especially in the Principality of Wales,” and 
made a great ‘point of the extreme political violence of the 
Welsh Dissenters and their organs, maintaining that the 
pastors of Dissenting congregations often neglect entirely 
the spiritual interests of their people to attend to political 
agitation, and that they frequently alienate their congregations 
by this course of action. He quoted a Baptist organ to show 
that; in its opinion, Wales is only to be regenerated on revo- 
lutionary principles, and that the writer looks forward to an 
alliance of four Republics. A writer in the Celt, in December 
of last year, had said, ‘“‘ There is an angel standing in the sun 
(Revelation xix., 17), and that angel is William Ewart Glad- 
stone,” and he had begun “to cry with a loud voice to all the 
fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, ‘Come to the supper of 
the great God;’ and the end will be that all the fowls will have 
their fill of the flesh by the wealth of the State Church being 
used for national purposes.” That is indeed a highly figura- 
tive interpretation of the angel and fowls of prophecy, and 
one not likely, we imagine, to be very pleasing to the antitype 
of the angel in question. Mr. Dillwyn’s resolution was re- 
jected by 284 against 231 votes,—majority, 53. 


A curious incident of the debate was Sir Hussey Vivian’s 
remark that the Cymry are the most ancient race in this 
country, and that it is impossible to “stamp out a people of 
1,600,000 who had been in existence for 200,000 years.” Sir 
Hussey Vivian’s anthropology must evidently be as singularly 
original as is his idea that any one wants to stamp out the 
ancient Cymry. It reminds us of the remark of an old 
Unitarian at the celebration of an anniversary in the ancient 
chapel in which he worshipped,—“ Our fathers have worshipped 
in this chapel for thousands and thousands of years.” Yet 
even he did not go so far back in his magnificent paleonto- 
logical retrospect as Sir Hussey Vivian. 


The latest news from Cairo contradicts the report that El 
Senoussi has totally defeated the Mahdi. A letter has been 
received from that personage of later date than the reported 
capture of Khartoum. In it, the Mahdi adjures her Majesty 
to embrace Mahommedanism and accept his mission. One is 
puzzled, in discussing Mussulman pretenders, to decide whether 
they ever do or do not believe their pretensions. To the Western 
mind, the theory of imposture seems the only reasonable one ; 
but if they are merely impostors, whence do they derive their 
energy and firmness? We suspect that, like many spiritualists, 
they are only helping out with craft a belief deeply rooted in 
their own minds, and arising from a certain slavery to 
impressions they cannot account for. 


London was half-shocked and half-amused on Monday by a 
police raid on two gambling-clubs, the Field and the Adelphi. 
Moved, it is said, by the prayers of the ladies of two wealthy 
families, the police entered these clubs in force early on Sunday 
morning, and found in the former acurious collection of Peers, 
rich men, and fashionable card-players, and in the latter a more 
motley group of sporting-men, all engaged apparently in 
playing forhigh stakes. They were taken before the Magistrates, 
and those among them accused of keeping the tables were in 
the course of the proceedings said to be liable to fines of £500. 
Those, however, who were only playing can only be fined 6s. 8d. 
The lat#er amount seems ridiculously small; but it is probable 
that the idea of the Legislature is to punish the rooks by positive 
fines and the pigeons by the public exposure of their folly, 
—a shrewd notion, the only defect of which is that the pigeons 
suffer most. London is, of course, ringing with stories of men 
who just escaped—one of them by only five minutes—and the 
incident gave much actuality to a discussion on gambling in the 
Lower House of Convocation on Wednesday. The Committee 
on the subject denounced the growing prevalence of the 
practice in fitting terms, and recommended, sensibly enough, 
that the law on gambling should be assimilated to the law on 
lotteries—which would kill bookmaking,—but made the usual 
mistake of trying to define gambling asasin. They say, “It 
is immoral for a Christian man to seek to increase his estate 
by unproductive labour,” which will not hold water. Suppose 
he lives by buying stocks for the rise, or playing a barrel- 
organ, is that immoral ? 





_ So severe is now the pressure of the accumulating capital of 
the world upon the means of investment, that even the Russian 


Fives are being converted into Fours, and it is believed ¢h, 

the operation will be completely successful. Italy intends tg 
be the next in the market ; and when her conversion jg finish 

there will be no first-class State paying more than 4 Per cent 
nominally for its loans. If peace continued for ten hie 
years, and no large method of sinking money were dienes 
such, for example, as a transmutation of all fleets, national} 
and commercial, into ships of entirely different design, in. 
tended to go on instead of in the water—a change not outside 
possibility—the regular Continental rate of borrowing would 
be 3 per cent., and that of England 2 per cert. Theeage with 
which these conversions are effected is the more remarkable 
because they are usually worse for the bondholder than they 
look. He gets his Fours at a low rate, say 90, but he giveg 
up his promise of “amortisation.” The Finance Ministers 
everywhere are carrying through these great undertakings in 
order to rid themselves of a burden which they find a mere 
embarrassment without reward,—viz., the annual drawings, 


Lord Wolseley made on Saturday a long speech to the 
students at Oxford, much of which is both instructive ang 
enjoyable. Unfortunately, he allowed himself to be carried 
away by the applause of his audience into a fierce party 
diatribe which we cannot think consistent with his position jn 
the permanent service of the State. He has apologised since; 
and for the rest, he justly eulogised military training ag q 
means of national education, and brought into strong relief 
the new fact that crime has almost ceased in the Army. Its 
prisons are half of them empty, and but for a few ruffians in 
each regiment who are discharged, and discharged in vain, 
as they always re-enlist, the Army would be freer of 
legal offence than ordinary civil life. The total drilled force 
of the Crown, including Volunteers and Militia, now amounts 
to 617,000 men, 8 per cent. of all aduli males; and of these, 
only 105,000 areabroad. The remainder are being made intoa 
good army of defence, and Lord Wolsciey believes that if we 
paid the Regulars like policemen, we might make of discharge 
a severe punishment. We fear the Fxchequer would not like 
that, but it is in that direction that the method of avoiding a 
conscription will ultimately be sought. 

On Friday week, Mr. E. Robertson, Member for Dundee, 
raised a debate on the representation of the Universities, 
moving that it should cease. He maintained that they had at 
first obtained representation surreptitiously, that the Univer- 
sity constituencies were “abnormally small,” the average 
being three thousand electors to a Member, while that of the 
whole country was nine thousand, and that other learned 
bodies had no representatives. The Members returned did 
little to justify their special character, and were, in fact, party 
men, though that, he thought, was a good, “as it would be 
intolerable to have in that House nine scientific wobblers 
whose votes could not be counted upon by any party, and who 
could not make up their academic minds on any subject.” He 
was supported by Mr. Haldane, mainly on the ground that the 
only basis on which representation could be justified was 
democracy; and Sir G. Trevelyan, who held that University 
elections were a survival of privilege, and that University 
Members opposed all the great reforms. The tone of 
dislike for the cultivated manifested in the quotation from 
Mr. Robertson’s speech ran through all the speeches on this 
side, as did the feeling that University Members had no 
business to be all on one side. We have quoted the principal 
answers given by the Solicitor-General for Scotland, Mr. 
Mowbray, Mr. Raikes, and Mr. Plunket elsewhere, and have 
only to record that 126 Members voted for the “immediate 
death ” of University representation, which was, however, pro- 
tected by 217. The debate was an interesting one in a way, 
and as a warning of the latent dislike of culture in democrati¢ 
minds, is not without its uses. It did not, by-the-way, seem 
to strike anybody that the Members for Scotch Universities 
represent cultured Nonconformity. 


The Commission on the proposed “Teaching University “ 
for London have presented their Report, which is unanimous 
against the wish of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
to have a Medical University of their own, with the power of 
conferring medical degrees; but is equally divided on the 
demand of University College and King’s College, London, 








to be granted a charter with the power of conferring #* 
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5 rees on such of their own students as pass 
demical degivos wich the Colleges so constituted into a 


’ di ‘ 
ot el appoint. The Commissioners ask to have 
rt gsue referred back to them again, with the view of seeing 


4 aaa they cannot propose some compromise by which the 
smesshing Colleges may be so represented in the existing 


f London as to prevent that divorce between the 
amining authorities of which they complain. 
we fear, not very promising, as it is exactly 
ty of London has proposed and even sketched 
ecting in detail, and what University and 
have somewhat peremptorily rejected. 


- University 0 
teaching and ex 
This proposal is, 
- what the Univers! 
out a plan for eff 
King’s Colleges, London, 





Lord Hartington and Sir Henry James addressed a Unionist 
meeting at Bury on Wednesday evening. Lord Hartington 
inted out that the Liberal Unionists, after commenting very 
severely in 1885 on what they then regarded as the virtual 
alliance between the Parnellites and the Tories, could hardly 
have failed to comment in terms at least as severe on the 
alliance afterwards concluded between the Parnellites and 
Mr. Gladstone’s followers, if they would have maintained 
their own self-respect at all. In the latter part of his speech, 
Lord Hartington reiterated his conviction that the country 
would not long allow the difficulties of Ireland to be made the 
pattle-ground of mere party. In his opinion, half the danger of 
the situation consisted in the fact that Ireland has been made 
the battle-ground of party, and the Irish problem would never 
be solved while it remained so. He admitted that the public 
mind had not taken in adequately the magnitude of the evil 
involved, but he thought that it was beginning to awaken to 
-that evil, and that some steps had been taken towards 
remedying it. The refusal of the Liberal Unionists to be 
- dragged into opposition to the Conservative policy in 1886 
was the first great step in that direction; and the willing- 
ness of the Conservative Government to enter on measures 
which would previously have been thought too Liberal for 
them to take up, was the second great step in that direction. 


“JT confess I do not believe,” continued Lord Hartington, 
“that this removal of important questions from party conflict 
‘will be confined solely to Irish subjects. I believe that there 
are questions which affect the whole of the United Kingdom, 
which will come soon to be considered not the property of 
one party or the other, but which public opinion will require 
that both parties should do their best to settle.” Lord 
Hartington thought that the questions which would be settled 
by agreement between parties,—by public opinion compelling 
parties to come to an agreement,—would be more or less 
of a social character, but that questions affecting religious 
Establishments might perhaps be left to parties to fight out. 
Surely, of all questions these are the questions which should 
least be left to parties to fight out. Sir Henry James’s speech 
turned upon a very powerful exposition of the vast difference 
between such legislative independence as Grattan claimed for 
Ireland, and obtained during the existence of what is called 
Grattan’s Parliament, and the administrative as well-as legis- 
lative independence now demanded. 


Lord George Hamilton delivered a speech to the Midland 
Union of Conservative Associations at Birmingham on Wed- 
nesday on the Naval Defence question, in which he said that 
while in France, for every two francs locked? up in stores on 
shore, there was only one frane invested in ships afloat, we 
have two francs represented in sea-going ships for every one 
franc locked up in land establishments. And this is the 
calculation of a French naval critic, not of an English naval 
critic. Lord George Hamilton also pointed out that in our 
Royal Dockyard establishments we are able to do more with 
12,000 men than the French Marine with 22,000. To that he 
would add that we could build ships 50 per cent. more 
quickly than any foreign nation. Speaking of Sir William 
Harcourt’s attack on the plan elaborated for naval defence 


‘for a given period of years, he said that nothing showed more 


clearly the necessity for some such plan which commits 
the country to a given expenditure year by year, than Sir 
William Harcourt’s last tenure of office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Government had ordered a large number 
of quick-firing guns, but then they had deliberately struck 
out the order for the ammunition which rendered these guns 


efficient. A more telling answer to Sir William Harcourt’s 
attack could hardly be imagined. 


Mr. John Morley, speaking at Shoreditch on Wednesday, 
said that what Toryism appeared to mean, judging by the pro- 
ceedings of last week, is dear sugar and cheap and abundant 
flogging. By this we suppose that Mr. Morley approves the 
policy of foreign nations giving bounties on sugar, and so dis- 
turbing the natural laws of production, and that he dis- 
approves of the private Bill,—with which, by-the-way, some 
members of the Government disagreed,—for putting an end to 
the flogging of habitual eriminals,—a flogging which could 
not by any possibility be of any use,—and for permitting a 
flogging in the case of thoroughly brutal crime, where it is 
quite possible, and even likely, that flogging might be of use. 
It is singular how purely partisan a view, a man with so 
detached an intellect as Mr. John Morley, can take of political 
affairs. He also spoke of the leave of absence given to 
Lord Lytton, our Ambassador in Paris, as given “lest he 
should be supposed to countenance the French Revolution,” 
as though a revolution in the last century could either be 
countenanced or discountenanced now. It is surely a very 
doubtful question, even in Mr. John Morley’s mind, how far 
we ought to rejoice over the centenary of an event so fruitful 
in consequences both bad and good, in seas of blood and 
miserable wars, and a rapid succession of unstable Govern- 
ments, as well as in the extinction of evil customs and of bad 
laws, and of tyrannical social privileges, and of the corruptions 
springing out of organised selfishness in the rich and powerful. 
He would be a wonderful accountant who could strike a 
balance between the debit and credit side of that historical 
ledger. 


Mr. Bradlaugh on Thursday moved his annual motion 
against perpetual pensions, his main contention being that 
twenty-seven years’ purchase was too high a rate for commuta- 
tion. He showed that a Committee of the House had agreed 
with him in this opinion, and, of course, made much of the 
iniquity of taxpayers paying for the support of the descen- 
dants of Charles II.’s mistresses. Mr. Gladstone so far agreed 
with Mr. Bradlaugh that he doubted if Charles IL had the 
power to bind the nation in perpetuity, but he strongly main- 
tained that Parliament had; and to question its guarantees 
on the ground of unwisdom or immorality, was most inex- 
pedient. He thought, however, that in settling the rate 
of commutation, regard should be had to the nature of the 
service; that, in fact, less should he given for a shameful 
pension than for an honourable one,—rather a dangerous 
doctrine. It comes to this, does it not, that if George IV. had 
given Perdita a present of Consols, those Consols ought to be 
less perfectly guaranteed than Consols which he had. given, 
say, to a great soldier. Property is not property if its security 
depends on character. Mr. Goschen, for the Government, 
showed that perpetual pensions were growing few, promised 
that twenty-seven years should be the maximum allowed, and 
consented that all commutations agreed to should be laid on 
the table. Division against Mr. Bradlaugh, 264 to 205. 


An interesting ceremony took place on Saturday, May 11th, 
in the library of Lambeth Palace,—the conferrmg by the 
Archbishop of the honorary degree of M.A. on Mr. George 
Tansley, one of the original students, afterwards a Fellow, 
and now for many years a member of the Council of the 
Working Men’s College. A life of unobtrusive self-devotion 
to the cause of education among the working and middle 
class has thus met with a recognition of a rare and peculiar 
character, and one which, at the time the Working Men’s 
College was founded, it would have seemed preposterous to 
look forward to. In a few touching and earnest words, the 
Archbishop expressly connected the honour conferred on Mr. 
Tansley with the memory of F. D. Maurice, of whom he spoke 
with reverent appreciation; and a conspicuous figure in the 
ceremony was the Principal of King’s College. The Arch- 
bishop afterwards kindly took the party through the chapel, 
pointing out himself every feature of interest, and narrowly 
escaping at the last a vote of thanks which a strong Radical 
member of the College was about to propose to him. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday 99} to 99;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD HARTINGTON’S FORECAST. 


ORD HARTINGTON, in the important speech which 
he made at Bury on Wednesday, expressed his belief 


that the effect of the democratic settlement at which wé 


arrived in 1885, must be to take a considerable class of 
questions out of the hands of party settlement, and to 
compel the co-operation of both parties in the solution 
which will be ultimately arrived at. He thought that there 
were other questions which would continue to be settled 
in the old way by party appeals to the country, and by the 
legislation of that party which might succeed in securing a 
majority at a General Election, and he took as examples of 
such questions, those of Church Establishments and the 
reform or abolition of the House of Lords; while the 
questions which he regarded as likely to be settled by 
public opinion virtually imposing a compromise upon 
the conflicting parties, are questions more or less of 
social interest, such as the licensing question and the 
regulation of the sale of intoxicating liquors, the reform 
of the Land Laws, the removal of restrictions on the free 


sale of land, the provision of technical education for 


the industrial classes, and the legislation affecting the 
better housing of the poor. Moreover, Lord Hartington 
evidently hoped that public opinion would ultimately 
snatch the Irish Question out of the category of party 
questions, and dictate its solution in a sense that may give 
it some of the authority of a national resolve. 

We quite admit the tendency of the democratic settle- 
ment of 1885 to compel the adhesion of both parties to 
certain principles which virtually determine the character 
of a good deal of our legislation. The Reform Bill of 1885 
was, indeed, itself an example, and a very remarkable 
example, of the power which democratic opinion wields in 
crushing the resistance of the party from whom resistance 
is most to be expected. It was Mr. Gladstone who carried 
that settlement, but he could never have carried it as he did 
if the Tory Party had not been well aware that resistance 
on the old lines,—resistance in the interests of the privi- 
leged classes,—was a thing of the past, nor if the Liberal 
Party had not been well aware that they must give as full 
and fair a representation to the strongholds of popular 
Conservatism, as they proposed to give to the strongholds 
of Radicalism. But as the Reform Act of 1885 was 
certainly in a sense taken out of the hands of a single 
party and settled by negotiation between the two parties, 
and as the Local Government Act of last year was virtually 
settled in the same way, Mr. Ritchie considering the 
demands of the Radicals at least as much as he considered 
the prepossessions of the Conservatives in preparing it, 
and as Lord Hartington hopes to see even the Irish Ques- 
tion ultimately withdrawn from the battle-ground of party, 
why should he draw the distinction that he does draw 
between the social questions on which public opinion will 
virtually dictate the lines of settlement, and a constitu- 
tional question so enormously important as the reform of 
the House of Lords, or a religious question of such 
supreme significance as the preservation or partial destruc- 
tion of national Establishments? It seems to us that 
neither on the question of local government nor on that of 
the tenure of land or the housing of the poor, has there 
been so remarkable an example of the submission to a sort 
of latent authority in democratic opinion, as there was in 
the case of the Act of 1885, which virtually constituted 
the democracy, and anticipated the embodiment of the 
very opinien which it obeyed. There could not have 
been a fiercer combat between the two parties than there 
was before 1885, as to the details of reform. As 
everybody knows, the House of Lords was at that time 
itself in danger. And if democratic opinion triumphed at 
a time when democratic opinion had received no adequate 
constitutional expression, and so prevented an immediate 
attack on the House of Lords, why should it not equally 
override resistance to a popular reform of the House of 
Lords, and also to any modification that may be needed 
in the religious Establishments of this country, under- 
taken to render them more genuinely subservient to the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the whole people? We 
quite agree with Lord Hartington that whenever a demo- 
cracy gets its principle firmly embodied in a constitutional 
form, there springs up at once, and often in spite of still 
more embittered relations between the leaders of parties, a 


tendency to count on the help of the ran 

opposite party for any ator popular a pe ‘ the 
this operates equally whether it is the Radical wh 
poses a measure and the Conservative chiefs pr 
that they cannot afford to resist it, or the Con at 
who proposes a popular measure and the Radicale whew 
that they cannot venture to offer it any serious reg} © fea 
Mr. Gladstone illustrated this tendency in 1885 — 
avowed and boasted of his (apparently repented) wish te he 
justice to Conservative feeling in his last Reform Bil] ede 
Ritchieshowed it when he carried the supportof the Radical, 
for his Local Government Bill for England. And the Las 
Advocate gave us an example of the same tendene ro 
he introduced his Local Government Bills for Scott" 
For ourselves, we cannot imagine that the same tend, : 
will not make itself visible as much in the proposals the 
may be made for dealing with Church endowments r 
for recasting the second Legislative Chamber, ag in th 
cases to which we have referred. If it should be 4 
Radical Government that undertook any measure of the 
former kind, it would not have a chance of SUCCESS Unless 
it recognised most fully the Conservative feelings with 
which the English nation at large regard all legislation 
affecting the religious teaching of the people; ona if it 
should be a Conservative Government which introduced 
any such measure,—which is, of course, much less like] 
unless some of our Established Churches become far lene 
popular than they now are,—it would not have a chance of 
success unless it showed the most cordial desire to improve 
the opportunities of the poor for religious teaching, and to 
redistribute endowments with a special view to the interests 
of the poorest and most destitute classes. And similar} 
we do not believe that any reform of or scheme for re. 
placing the House of Lords, introduced by the Radicals 
would have a chance unless it showed the clearest wish to 
embody in the new Chamber the most stable and respected 
elements of society in the United Kingdom ; nor that any 
measure introduced by the Conservatives would have a 
chance unless it largely accepted, in one shape or another, 
the principle of conceding to popular choice,—though it 
might be the popular choice of very carefully sifted bodies, 
—the command of a majority in the Upper House. If 
this necessity of Radicals for consulting the popular feeling 
of the Conservatives, and this necessity of Conservatives 
for consulting the popular feeling of the reformers, is to 
show itself in any class of measure, social or otherwise, 
we believe that it will show itself equally on those even 
greater questions which affect the religious interests 
of the people, and the constitutional checks upon hasty 
legislation. 

We hold, then, that Lord Hartington is right in main- 
taining that it is the tendency of a democratic Con- 
stitution to take questions more or less out of the hands of 
party, and to determine their solution in a sense which neither 
party, if acting as parties acted in the olden times, would 
have approved. And perhaps this even accounts for the 
growing amount of irritation between the two parties, 
for the party leaders are so much vexed by the feeling that 
they can no longer control their own policy as they would 
have done in former times, that they are all the more 
sensitive to attack and all the more prone to aggression. 
But we do not see that social questions are at all more 
likely to be settled by this dictatorial function of public 
opinion than any other questions, unless it could be shown 
that the masses are more keenly interested in those 
social questions than in any others, or that they are 
comparatively indifferent to the mode in which religious. 
questions and constitutional questions shall be deter- 
mined. Is this what Lord Hartington means? And 
if it is, is he right? We doubt very much whether 
the masses would show a keener interest in any question 
than in the determination of the attitude of the State 
towards the Churches, or than in the constitution of the 
ultimate check upon the House of Commons. Hitherto at 
least, no issues have seemed to fascinate public attention 
more than the House of Lords question and the Establish- 
ment question. Both of them were very prominently 
raised in 1885, and on both of them a great deal of vehe- 
ment and even excited public feeling was expended. We 
doubt very much whether even the “three acres and a 
cow” excited so much attention in the electoral campaign 
of 1885 as Mr. Chamberlain’s attack on the Establish- 
ment, and the Liberal attack on the House of Lords. 
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THE STRIKES IN GERMANY. 
ndents of the London papers are right in 
F eopreat attention which they are paying to the 
“toe in Westphalia. Those strikes are not more exten- 
strikes 0 many similar movements have been in England, 
sive gator no international attention; but in the cir- 
which f Germany, they indicate the arrival of an 
een isis which, ‘as may be perceived from its 
one eeriouslY disquiets the Imperial Government. That 
‘ont with their poverty which has recently been 
anifested by the German peasantry, and which has pro- 

Teed 8 series of Protectionist laws intended to keep up 

- rice of agricultural produce, has now extended 

if classes which live by weekly wages. As we have 
7 tedly pointed out, they are for the most part 
mene badly off, their wages in coin being far lower 
= those of unskilled labourers in our own cities, 
while their hours of work may be taken, in the rough, to 
be one-fifth longer. Fathers of families, in fact, often 
labour twelve and fourteen hours a day for twelve shillings 
a week, having, in addition, to walk a considerable distance 
to their place of work. With certain exceptions, these 
conditions are general—in Baden, for example, rather a 
comfortable little State, work from 5 a.m. to 7 p.m. is by 
no means uncommon—and owing partly to the rise in 
grain due to Protection, partly to the increase of know- 
ledge as to conditions in other countries, and partly, 
perhaps, to the general decay of the old spirit of 

uiescence so Observable throughout Europe, the 
labourers begin to find their lot intolerable. The 
Westphalian miners, who are the most numerous and 
the most determined of all who work hard, have naturally 
been the first to strike; but the movement is spreading 
fast into other trades, until the Berlin correspondent of 
the Daily News reports that the tailors, carpenters, furriers, 
basket-makers, brewers, and omnibus-drivers of Berlin, 
with the builders of Sprottau, the carpenters of Bunzlau, 
Kénigsberg, and Wiirzburg, and the tailors of Bremer- 
haven have either actually struck, or are coming out on 
strike. In all cases the demands are for higher wages and 
shorter hours, the latter grievance being in some instances 
positively monstrous. The omnibus-drivers, in _parti- 
cular, declare that they work seventeen hours a day for 
seven days a week, and then have to clean the cars; and 
there are whole classes of respectable labourers worked as 
in England only the poorest victims of the most wretched 
sweaters are made to work. Toil, in fact, is protracted in 
many parts of Germany, as it also is in many districts 
of Switzerland and Italy, as it never would be protracted 
for horses or ploughing oxen. 

The Government, as is most natural, is seriously dis- 
turbed by these occurrences. The Hohenzollerns, besides 
feeling to the full the influence of that sentiment which 
induces all Kings who really govern to feel most for the 
classes at the base of society, have always been conscious 
of the comparative poverty of their people, whose great 
estate, their country, is much of it sand and forest, and 
have, besides, one pressing administrative interest in their 
economic condition. The extreme poverty of Germany 
has greatly facilitated her military system, has made hard 
fare and low pay bearable to the conscripts, and has 
enabled her to surmount her grand recruiting difficulty, 
which is to obtain non-commissioned officers in numbers 
sufficient to make entire divisions, or, indeed, entire 
armies, by themselves, without unendurable expense. 
You cannot conscript a hundred thousand good corporals 
and serjeants. If there is to be a serious and universal 
change in the rate of wages, the cost of the Army will 
soon become unbearable; while the conscription will 
appear to households which count in pfennigs to be 
a much more oppressive tax. The Emperor is Com- 
mander-in-Chief as well as Sovereign, and in both 
capacities he dreads a great economic movement, a 
dread greatly increased by the belief, which he shares 
with his grandfather William, the founder of the Empire, 
that the true cause of the spread of Socialism is the 
Over-anxious position of the great body of working men. 
To this must be added a fear lest the soldiers should 
come into hostile and sanguinary conflict with the popula- 

tion. There is no fear whatever of discipline breaking 
down, for that has become in Germany a sort of religion ; 
but all the workmen are old soldiers—the men who 
went on deputation to the Emperor were covered with 





medals—the fighting, if there is any, would be most 
desperate ; and a bloody collision on a great scale, though 
it could only end in one way, would break, perhaps 
permanently, the sympathetic and kindly relation now 
existing between the great body of workmen who have 
been through the Army, and the same kind of men still 
borne upon its rolls. A German riot is, in fact, and always 
must be, a struggle between soldiers and half-armed 
Landwehr men; and no ruler of Germany, even if he 
were personally callous, could regard such a struggle 
without horror. It is not only civil war; it is almost 
war in the barracks. The Emperor, therefore, pays 
close personal attention to the strikes, and while warn- 
ing the men with his own lips that if they resist the 
authorities or make the movement Socialist, they will 
be shot down, he assures them of protection while 
they are orderly, and signifies to the great employers that 
they are expected by the Government to be reasonable. It 
is clear that the pressure thus applied is considerable, and 
it is assisted by pressure from the great customers of the 
mines—for instance, the Krupp factory is reported to be 
at its wits’ end for coals, and to be sending large orders 
to distant mines—and by the bankers, who finance half the 
Companies, and who are impeded in all their calculations 
by such disturbances. The employers, therefore, will 
make concessions if they can; but they are full, like all 
other Germans, of ideas of their own dignity, and of the 
necessity of resistance to coercion ; and in many cases the 
concessions demanded are beyond their power. The 
workers in Germany, as in England, are not wholly 
reasonable, and their inclination to press both claims at 
once—that for shorter hours and that for higher wages— 
though under the circumstances natural enough, makes 
the total demand a heavy one. The traditional “day” 
of the Continent is much longer than ours, even in 
Switzerland, and employers have not yet learned the 
amazing difference between the output of fairly worked and 
overworked labourers, a difference which constitutes much 
of the difference between English and Continental work- 
men when employed on tasks which require the application 
of continuous strength. The margin, too, in many of the 
trades is not large, and the sensitiveness of the shareholders 
about their dividends is far greater than it is in England, 
or, at all events, far more formidable to directors, 


The Government being so irresistibly strong, and the 
men being entirely unable to wait long without wages, 
there will, we presume, be a compromise, based mainly 
upon a reduction of hours; but the struggle may have 
many permanent effects. It will check the present tendency 
of all Germans to plunge into industrial undertakings, a 
tendency stimulated even more than with us by the steady 
fall in the interest to be derived from all passive invest- 
ments ; and it may seriously interfere with German com- 
petition with the rest of the world. The success of that 
competition, so far as success is obtained, a point upon 
which much exaggeration is current, is due in part 
to painstaking, and in part to energetic pushing, German 
bagmen being the most ubiquitous of mankind; but 
it rests ultimately upon the ‘superior cheapness of 
German labour. If that is to become a thing of 
the past, the working faculty of the English, and the 
ingenuity of the Americans in saving labour, will retain far 
them their ascendency, and manufacturing progress in 
Germany may even receive a check. That will be overcome, 
no doubt; for a sensible people with the habits both of 
organisation and steady work are not easily defeated in the 
industrial struggle, and, as we said before, there is a margin 
to be gained by more energetic work for fewer hours; but, 
pending the readjustments, the discontent of the labouring 
class will increase, and with it the tendency to emigration 
and to Socialism, which already counts more than 500,000 
votes. Germany appears from the outside to be very strong 
and very prosperous in all international affairs, but she 
has internal troubles as serious, though not as worrying, 
as any of our own. No journalist can think so, because of 
the wearisomeness of Parnellism, a wearisomeness without 
a precedent in political history ; but we are not sure that a 
great statesman would not rather have to deal with Ireland, 
even under the present condition of diseased conscientious- 
ness in England, than with the social problem in Germany. 
We are quite sure Prince Bismarck would; though that 
is, of course, no comfort to Mr. Balfour, who, if he spoke 
like the German Emperor, would be considered insane. 
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MR. DILLWYN’S MOTION. 


> debate on Mr. Dillwyn’s motion was not, we think, 

unsatisfactory either in its character or in its result. 
It proved that the House of Commons is perfectly willing 
to take separate thought for the benefit of any section of 
‘the United Kingdom in which it can be shown that there 
isa special case for a special kind of treatment; and yet it 
proved also that the House is not eager to inaugurate a 
special kind of treatment for special sections of the United 
Kingdom until it can be shown that there is no probability 
of the success of the treatment which has, on the whole, been 
found the best for the whole region to which that section 
belongs. There is, we should think, not a Tory, however 
extreme, in the House of Commons now, who would wish 
to force Episcopacy on Scotland as the Episcopalians of two 
or three centuries ago wished to force it upon Scotland. 
There is not a Tory in the House of Commons, however 
extreme, who would wish to restore the Protestant Estab- 
lishment in Ireland against the wish of the great majority 
of the population of Ireland. But when it comes to 
selecting a section like Wales out of a country in 
which it has so long been politically merged, for a totally 
different religious policy from that of the rest of the 
island, there is naturally and rightly a demand that a 
very strong case shall be made out both for the wisdom 
of such a change and for the exact dimensions of the 
geographical area to which it shall be extended. There 
are reasons for grave doubt on both heads. Mr. Dillwyn, 
in his very moderate and prudent argument, did not even 
pretend to say that the case for a separate treatment of 
Wales is so strong now as it had been some centuries ago. 
His illustrations of the unfitness of the Established 
Church for the moral and religious teaching of Wales were 
taken, and had to be taken, from a past, and a long past 
age. He admitted frankly that the Established Church is 
doing its work far better now than in the old times, and 
that if it had set about its work then as it is setting about 
it now, the result might probably have been very different. 
Now, that is an important admission, especially when we 
find it contended on the other side that the Church is 
making progress,—-some close observers think, great pro- 
Sress,—in the favour of the Welsh people, and that certain 
of the most popular of the Dissenting Churches, instead of 
making progress, are positively losing ground. We do not 
feel competent to pronounce on the truth of these state- 
ments. But we do think it perfectly plain from the dis- 
cussion that the Established Church is, at all events, 
doing its work better now than it has ever done it, and 
that it is not losing, and is perhaps even decidedly gaining 
ground in the Principality. Again, the question of the 
area for which this revolutionary demand is made is a 
serious one. Mr. Dillwyn asked for it for Wales only, 
put a subsequent speaker evidently wished to include Mon- 
mouthshire in Wales, and virtually asked that the Church 
of Wales and of Monmouthshire should be disestablished. 
Now, here, again, there is a very serious reason for 
hesitation. If portions of statutory England are to be 
sheared away from England and added to Wales for the 
purpose of such a change as this, it seems difficult to say 
what the end of such a policy will be. May it not be 
claimed that in every separate county, nay, in every separate 
town, where the Established Church can be shown to be 
doing less effective work than the Dissenters, the Church 
should be disestablished? For example, in Cornwall it 
is often maintained that the Wesleyans and ihe other Dis- 
senting bodies are more efficient than the Establishment. 
Supposing a case for that contention could be made out, 
would Mr. Dillwyn and his friends ask that the Church 
should be disestablished in Wales, Monmouthshire, and 
Cornwall? Whenever a claim is made for a sectional revo- 
lution of this kind, the utmost care must be taken to see 
that there is a plain and intelligible reason for putting 
a clear geographical boundary to the extension of the 
new policy, and a geographical boundary which will not 
demand constant disturbance, constant rectification. In 
the present case, no such geographical boundary appears 
to be clearly defined. Even in the course of the debate, 


the advocates of the change were not agreed whether the 
change should apply to Wales, or to Wales and Monmouth- 
shire; and so far as we can see, it would have been perfectly 
open to them to have asked that little bits of the rest of 
the Kingdom, like the little insulated bits of Cromarty 
which are distributed about Scotland, should be also 








included in the disestablishing statute. Jj i ; 
that any ambiguity of this kind in go etave 8 obvious 
would constitute a very serious argument a, ney , 
change. Nothing could be more mischievous th: 
courage isolated fragments of the Kingdom Pry bh 
Disestablishing Bills, just as isolated fragment, ask for 
Kingdom have lately been asking for Sunde the 
Bills. We shall be told soon, and told serious] ‘aa 
County Councils ought to have the right to fe: the 
whether they should disestablish the Church or not Poh ong 
may be quite sure that if any notion of that sort oot be 
the Local Government Act, instead of proving — 
good, would turn out one of the greatest evils Fm 
time,—a source of chaos and confusion. Nothin mo 
more wholesome than the rule that where a cortaeerteane 
is for the benefit of any well-marked Kingdom as a bs , 
it is desirable that petty sections of that Kingdom a : 
the benefit is not so clear or even is not visible at il 
should endeavour to adapt themselves to the general a : 
instead of insisting that the general rule should be brok : 
through to meet their particular case. We do not say with 
any confidence that this remark applies to Wales in regard 
to the policy of an Established Church ; but when we find 
that the demand is not limited to Wales, it is obvious that 
the utmost caution should be displayed in entering on such 
a policy as this. 

On the whole, we take the result of the debate to be 
that, whether the Established Church in the Principali 
is or is not likely to regain its hold on the people of Wales 
it is doing so well now that the time is not opportune for 
the pressing of this demand. It may be that the Welsh 
Nonconformist pastors are, as Mr. Byron Reed maintained 
rather alienating their flocks by their violent political bias 
and by the dwindling attention which they give to spiritual 
matters. At all events, nothing can be clearer than that 
there is none of the positive dislike for the Established 
Church in Wales which was felt for the Church of 
Ireland by the Irish Catholics before 1869. The Welsh 
Dissenters are more often married and buried in church 
than they are in Nonconformist places of worship; and 
even when they are buried in cemeteries, they appear to 
be at least as often buried in the consecrated as in the un. 
consecrated portions of those cemeteries. The Established 
Church is clearly not losing ground in Wales. It may be 
that it is gaining ground; and even if not gaining in the 
proportional number of its personal adherents, it is cer- 
tainly gaining in the good-will of the Dissenters, and is 
much more often visited by them than it was in times 
gone by. This, therefore, is hardly the opportune moment 
for a change which would be so drastic, and perhaps so 
likely to be followed by regret. There is in the present day 
too much local impatience of anything like the misfit of 
a great institution to a particular locality. Of course that 
misfit is a great evil; but equally of course it is a great mis- 
take to assume that it cannot be remedied by local energy 
in bringing that institution nearer to its ideal in that par- 
ticular locality, instead of by quietly assuming that the con- 
ditions of life there do not admit of making it as effective 
as it is in neighbouring localities. If an institution which 
is beneficent in a great portion of a country, is not bene- 
ficent in another and much smaller portion, it should not be 
hastily assumed that it can never become so. And if, as 
seems probable in relation to the Established Church in 
Wales, it is at least becoming more beneficent than in 
former times, great patience should be displayed in waiting 
to see the full result of the ameliorating change in progress, 
before undermining the foundations on which the institution 
rests. 


THE RADICALS AND THE EDUCATED CLASSES. 


NHE debate on Friday week on University representation 
was not such a bad one as the journalists say, 

and though it is condemned as academic, it had an im- 
portance of its own. It was the first distinct manifestation 
of a tendency, which will, we fear, become more and more 
manifest in England, as it has in America, to treat culture 
as a “ privilege” obnoxious, like all other privileges, toa 
levelling democracy. Those who fought for the “ immediate 
death ”—it is their own phrase—of University representa- 
tion relied almost exclusively on this charge, which is in 4 
sense true, the remainder of their arguments being easily 
disposed of. The statement that University representation 
was in the first instance stolen, was, for instance, almost 
ridiculous, since even if it be historically true, Parliament 
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ree hundred years legalised the theft. Then the 
‘Jants complained of the University seats as anomalies, 
assim aduate voting for his degree as well as for his 
each fact t that argument will only be valid when Par- 
Lean hen adopted the theory of ‘‘One man, one vote.” 
liament a the second vote granted for intelligence, or 
At eed ‘ntelligence, is, at all events, more democratic 
agen second vote eranted on account of the voter’s 
tel of a second piece of property. Grant, what we 
oncede, that a University vote is a faggot-vote, 
Coen i. the least objectionable on Radical principles, 
of al the faggot-votes still permitted by the law. To 
0 seo it first of all, as if culture were a darker sin than 
° ib is not avery democratic proceeding. Then a great 
ps was made about the smallness of the number 
pt in a University election ; but, as Mr. Mowbray 
abled until equal electoral districts are established, the 
spjection is hypercritical. In England and Wales, three 
pr eri and thirty-seven boroughs have fewer constituents 
‘hich either of the older English Universities ; while in 
Scotland, each University exceeds in electoral numbers 
fourteen counties and twelve boroughs. It was, again, 
alleged that all University Members were of one party, 
and the deduction be i Saati g: —— biewndin 
ntation was bad ; but that 1s directly contrary to 
oF ght of free choice, which is the first principle 
of democratic representation. Suppose, as might easily 
happen, that Scotland returned nothing but Radicals, 
and London nothing but Conservatives, are London and 
Scotland to be sentenced, as voting forces, to “ immediate 
death”? There are seats by the dozen in England which 
always go to one party ; but are the inhabitants to be on 
that account disfranchised ? Sir G. Trevelyan and other 
speakers, again, objected to the quality of the University 
Members, some arguing as if they were “too utterly” 
ordinary—though Professor Stokes was excepted from that 
censure—and others that they did nothing for University 
progress, or for the higher education. The answer to the 
first allegation is given by Mr. Raikes, that for the past 
forty years every Prime Minister of the Kingdom, 
except Lord Beaconsfield, has been a University Member, 
and it is a final one; and the answer to the second is 
that the Universities are clearly contented with their 
Members, or they would not send them up. The real 
argument of the ee ~ that a pata sg: Ade 
was a privilege granted to culture, that it made of the 
holders’ of aaa a privileged class, and that this 
privileged class is as bad, or, at all events, as directly 
opposed to democratic principle, as any other. The 
cultivated were only a class, and the idea of democracy 
was, it was said, to abolish class distinctions. The tone of 
Radical speakers was kept down by a sense of the number 
of graduates present in the House, but there wasa feeling 
perceptible in many speeches as if the speakers would 
gladly have classed the cultivated with other bloated 
aristocracies. 

That is a most dangerous symptom for the future of 
English democracy, not only as a wise governing force, 
but as a successful one. The Radicals are making the 
French mistake, and ostracising a power. It is mathe- 
matically certain that if the educated classes in this 
country are to enjoy no “privilege” either from legisla- 
be or from the favour of the people at the polls, they 
will never be represented at all. They are too few, and as 
far as lhe education is cccnmeaad, they must always 
remain too few, to have any perceptible weight in popular 
elections. They never can be 5 per cent. of the people ; 
i are more scattered over the whole surface of 

€ country than any other class whatever; and the 
have and an have Tittle power of acting, as, for wi 
ample, Catholics and teetotallers do, as a corporation. 
They have not the means to bribe; they do not really 
control the journals for the million, because, though 
journalists may be educated, they must write to sell; and 
their influence upon affairs, exercised through the pro- 
fessions, is perceptibly declining. The lawyers are supposed 
to be strong in the constituencies, but Bills which they do 
not like pass with an ease impossible under the régime of 
the Ten-pounder; while to be a clergyman is in most 
boroughs and many counties—in all the counties of Wales, 
for example—to be politically suspect. The whole body of 
the cultivated may be on one side, and yet have scarcely 


has for th 


a Member in Parliament, outside the return from the | 


Universities, to represent their views, the many cultivated 


popular Members deferring, as they do even now in part on 

questions like vaccination and the police, to the views of the 

uneducated. The process is not complete yet, because from 

tradition, Members even on the Radical side are suffered 

to retain some relic of freedom, and act occasionally on 

their own judgments—for instance, in the matter of 

female labour—and not on those of the horny-handed ; 

but when it is completed, the result will be that 

the main body of the really educated will either retire 

from politics, as in America, or will throw themselves. 
as they have shown a tendency to do upon the Irish 
Question, en masse into the Conservative ranks. In either 
case, the democratic party will lose both their help and 
their guidance, and the loss will be a very grave one. 
Granting the claim of democracy to rule in the fullest 
sense, it will still need the help of knowledge like any 
other Sovereign, and will find itself, if knowledge is 
always on the other side, hampered at every turn. The 
party will, as in France is so markedly the case just 
now, fail to find able men; wanting able men, it will 
not secure results; and from time to time the country, 
which always looks for results, and which would be pro- 
foundly affected, say by incompetent foreign policy, or by 
Colonial losses, or by blunders in finance, will turn in 
despair to the other side, and for a time, it may occasionally 
be fora long time, will regard Liberalism with a kind of hate. 
An ignorant party cannot govern; and to say that a party can- 
not govern, is to condemn it to impotence. The Republic’in 
France is falling from the effect of want of intelligence as 
much as from any other cause, and from the strength which 
the cultivated, in despair of justice or even of a hearing, are 
lending to any party, even a military or absolutist party, 
which will release them from their slavery. Thousands of 
men, half the pious, for instance, who are preaching 
Boulangism hold General Boulanger to be nothing but a 
showy charlatan. If this occurs in France, where, owing 
principally to circumstances connected with religion, the 
professionals have a singular advantage as candidates, 
why should it not happen in England, where no profes- 
sion except the law is adequately represented ? Nothing 
could be more fatal to the Radical Party than to 
create in the body of the cultivated, best represented by 
the graduates, a keen dislike either of their party or of the 
institutions which give them power ; and in proclaiming a 
crusade against the few “ privileges” remaining to the 
instructed, they are committing a grave mistake in tactics. 
Mind will rule matter even in modern politics, in any 
country at least less happily situated than America, as 
respects boundaries and spare land; and in betraying a 
hostility to its influence, the Radicals are creating for 
themselves a very dangerous foe. They will not find it 
to their advantage to be recognised as the stupid party, 
or to be permanently opposed by the class which in books, 
if not in newspapers, does the thinking for the country. 
Mr. Bryce tells us that in America one reason why the laws 
are so seldom amended, is that the whole body of lawyers 
dread and dislike popular interference, and would rather 
maintain abuses than let the people meddle. If all 
privilege is to be refused to culture, whether in law or on 
the hustings, we shall see that feeling in England, 
and the resisting force, often the blindly resisting force, will 
comprise more than the lawyers and the clergy,—namely, 
the whole body of the men whose minds have been 
regularly trained. At this moment, if either party lost its 
“University man” par excellence—that is, Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Goschen—it would lose a third of its force; yet 
the underlying idea of the attack on University repre- 
sentation was that such men are of no particular value in 
the Government of a country, that they and their con- 
geners may be added to the list of despised aristocracies 
without any particular harm. 








LORD WOLSELEY ON THE ARMY. 
HOUGH with a great deal of Lord Wolseley’s Oxford 


speech we are in complete accord, we must express 
our disapproval of the temper in which certain of his 
remarks were conceived. Mr. Bryce may have been in- 
judicious in his eagerness to fit such a phrase as “ political 
schemers longing for office, who would willingly see this 
United Kingdom torn into pieces if only they should once 





, being unbecoming when used by a person occupying the 





again flourish in Downing Street,” to Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues, but that does not prevent the words from 
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position held by the present Adjutant-General. Lord 
Wolseley should remember that he is practically the per- 
manent head of the War Office, and that it is quite as un- 
seemly for him to make speeches which have so strong a 
flavour of party feeling in them as it would be for Lord 
Coleridge, Lord Esher, Sir Reginald Welby, or Mr. Godley 
to indulge in political polemics. Especially, too, was the 
animus of Lord Wolseley’s speech objectionable when we 
consider that the Army was its subject. For a man who 
is speaking in a semi-official character in regard to our 
fighting forces to introduce political considerations, is in 
the highest degree to be deprecated. A soldier, like any 
other citizen, has doubtless a right to his own opinions; 
but as long as he remains a servant of the nation, he had 
far better not express them publicly when he is dealing 
with service matters. If Lord Wolseley from his place in 
the House of Lords, and entirely dissociating himself from 
his military office, were to choose to speak on a ques- 
tion of purely civil policy, there would perhaps be no 
special reason for remonstrance. The public might feel 
that it would have been more dignified to follow the 
example set by the Judges, who, while employed in the 
business of the State, never speak on any matters of con- 
troversy ; but they would have no substantial ground for 
complaint. When, however, a General speaks as the 
representative of the Army, it is of the utmost importance 
that he should entirely banish from his remarks all taint 
of party feeling. Since the Army is paid for by the whole 
people, and since the disciplinary powers by which it is 
held together are conferred by the nation at large, it must 
regard not the majority of the electors, but the general 
community as its masters. Of course, to the individual 
members of the Army, as to every other person in the 
State, belongs in the last resort the right of revolt. Sucha 
right is, however, one which is acted on, not talked about, 

and needs no preliminary flourishes of rhetoric to keep it 
alive. In times like the present, when no question of revo- 

lution arises, it is the duty of wise and patriotic soldiers 
to refuse absolutely to let their feelings, however strong, 

for a cause however good, lead them into saying things 

which may appear to bring the Army within the range of 
party strife. It is not because we do not feel the utmost 

dislike of the political aims of those against whom Lord 

Wolseley’s attacks were directed, as well as the strongest 

disapprobation of the methods which they have used and 
are still using to further them, that in the present instance 

we enter a protest against the Adjutant-General’s action. 

Almost the worst injuries inflicted by the Gladstonians on 

our public life have consisted in dragging matters such 
as the maintenance of law and order, and the inviolability 
of judicial decisions, into the arena of party strife. Since, 
however, it would be even a greater evil if the Army 
were made the subject of similar controversy, we must 

raise our voice against any action which could possibly 
tend to bring about so disastrous a result. As long as it 

is possible, the administration of the law and the defence 

of the country must be kept as matters of national, not of 

sectional interest. It will be a bad day for England when 

either the judicial or the military services are considered 

to be more the province of one of the parties in the State 

than the other. 

With that portion of Lord Wolseley’s speech which 
was directed towards bringing home to the public the 
advantages of military service, we are, in the main, in 
hearty agreement. The speaker may to a certain extent 
shave overlooked the fact that the games and sports 
tniversal in England, but unknown on the Continent, 
in some measure supply for our youth the physical 
training provided abroad by service in the Army; but 
the fact undoubtedly remains that the Army is a great 
school, where some of the most valuable lessons that man 
is capable of acquiring are taught to all. Lord Wolseley 
has every right to say that there must be something 
worthy of admiration in the system “which can instil 
into the country hedger and ditcher and into the city waif 
and stray the lofty sentiments of national duty which 
influence the British soldier,’—a system, too, which 
never fails to make men understand the necessity of 
“personal tidiness, cleanliness, smartness of deportment, 
and punctuality and precision.” Whether it will be ever 
advisable to adopt the principle of universal military 
service for the defence of the country, is a matter which it 
would be hardly opportune to discuss at present. For 
ourselves, however, we should see no objection to such a 


‘ . Re 
scheme, provided we made the Army o . 
our model, and not that of any of the military tan 
Europe. In Switzerland, though each male of far .¢ 
has to be enrolled for war, the conditions under nt 
his training are managed are made 50 little 9 mi. uch 
that the trade and business of the country auf. pi Me 
no dislocation. Each Swiss soldier keeps in his ho a 
rifle and a uniform, for the proper conservation of = 
he is responsible to the State, and the difficult _ 
mobilisation are thus reduced toa minimum. Tele oe 
messages can in a few hours call forth an army ae 
equipped and ready for action, without any of ‘the dela ' 
caused by dealing out the guns and kits at centra] deptin 
Under a similar arrangement, we can hardly doubt that 
with very little strain, a million men might be trained . 
arms in England, and that if, as in Switzerland Tifle 
shooting were directly encouraged by the State, such toon : 
would prove highly serviceable in war-time. Fortunate 
there is little likelihood of any danger arising of sulficien 
magnitude to force the electors to consider whether some 
modified system of compulsory service ought not to be 
adopted. There exists, however, an immediate necessity for 
strengthening, not our aggressive, but our defensive powers 
In no way can this be accomplished better than by ; 
steady encouragement of the Volunteer movement. Though 
they cannot now put publicly the same slights upon the 
Volunteers which were once so common, there can be 
little doubt that the ordinary officers of the Standing 
Army often think it consistent with their sense of patriotism 
to treat the Volunteers with a good deal of quiet contempt 
and that this foolish and unjustifiable feeling against the 
citizen-soldier is reflected at the War Office. What is 
wanted is a War Secretary strong enough to say,— I] 
insist that the Volunteers shall be taken seriously, and in 
spite of my official advisers, I will ask the House of 
Commons for a vote which will really give them a proper 
equipment.’ If once this tone were adopted at head. 
quarters, and if once the Volunteer knew that if he gave 
his service to the State for nothing, it would be acknow- 
ledged by a thoroughly smart and efficient equipment of 
all kinds being placed at the disposal of his corps, we may 
feel certain that there would be a very greatly increased 
desire to come forward and join the voluntary military 
organisations. Let it once be publicly known that the 
time is gone by when things pronounced too bad for the 
Regular Army are handed over to the Volunteers as good 
enough for them, and we may rely upon the majority of 
those fitted for military work coming forward, without 
recourse to any form of compulsion, however modified. 
Perhaps the most practically important passage in Lord 
Wolseley’s speech was that in which he had the courage to 
assert that the State does not bid high enough for its 
soldiers in the labour market. If, said Lord Wolseley, 
the country would consent to pay a sum which would 
fill the ranks with men of the class from which the 
police are drawn, we should have a much more efficient 
Army than we have at present. In his opinion, a con- 
siderable increase in the pecuniary inducements held out 
to recruits need not increase to any serious extent the 
financial burden borne by the nation. Lord Wolseley’s 
actual words on this point are as follows :—“ I am not even 
certain that financially this increase of pay would materially 
add to the annual cost of the Army. It would certainly 
bring with it many economies, in the expense of recruiting, 
in the maintenance of hospitals, in the cost of sending 
home annually from the uttermost parts of the earth the 
immature lads whose health broke down from climate, and 
in the pensions of those whose health had been per- 
manently injured thereby. Surrounding the soldier at 
this moment there were many items of annual expense 
which would be saved if we obtained our recruits as 
men are obtained for the police and for railways.” On 
such a point, we may feel certain that the Adjutant- 
General is not speaking rashly. The waste that comes 
from the use of bad material is infinitely greater than 
the public can conceive. An Army so small as ours 
ought to be as efficient as it is possible to make it; but 
real efficiency is impossible unless the individual privates 
are not only men of strong physique, but capable of 
a considerable amount of mental development. The 
modern soldier must know how to use his head as 
well as his hands. The Boers would have found it 
far harder to fight with soldiers drawn from the police 
or railway official class than they did with lads wh, 
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ye enough, had not sufficient stamina to 

See Micewd, aie Dutch colonists. As far as 
sible, our Army should be like a gigantic bodyguard, 
mposed of picked men able always to shoot an inch 
a the mark, walk five miles further a day, and go 
shout food for twenty-four hours longer, than any 
ponent that could be put in_the field against them. 
Broadly speaking, the ordinary Englishman has something 
approaching this physical superiority over the average 
oigne?. At present, however, our Army does not 
hysically reflect the nation. It should assuredly be our 
F nens, then, to do what we can to remedy a defect 
which some day may prove to be fraught with real danger 


to the country. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S DECISION. 
a? have been times, possibly, when Judges have 





been too much given to make law; but society would 

have gone on but badly if it had been necessary to wait for 
an Act of Parliament whenever a change in the law was 
wanted. The Judge who declares what the law is must 
sometimes, if he would rise to the height of his function, 
go some way towards making the law what it should be. 
It is to be regretted that the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in dealing with the Bishop of Lincoln’s protest, should 

have failed to realise this. His judgment is simply an 

imposing piece of antiquarianism. It pays no regard to 

considerations of public policy. There are cases, no doubt, 

in which a Judge is only doing his duty in disregarding 

them. He must not invent alternatives; but when alterna- 

tives present themselves, when the choice between two 

courses is fairly open to him, when arguments in favour of 

the legality of one proceeding are balanced by arguments 

in favour of the legality of another, and an element of 

genuine doubt is thus introduced into the case, considera- 

tions of public policy have their proper place. The ques- 

tion whether the Bishop cf Lincoln should be tried by 

the Archbishop’s Court or by the Upper House of 

Convocation, is one that quite answers to this descrip- 

tion. No doubt the reasons that can be alleged in 

support of the Archbishop’s conclusion are very weighty. 

But a pretty strong array of reasons may be alleged on 

the other side. Sir Walter Phillimore and Mr. Jeune may 

have been less convincing than Sir Horace Davey and Dr. 

Tristram ; but they had a good deal to say on their own 

behalf. Consequently, we might have expected the Arch- 

bishop to say that as the law of the case was not perfectly 

clear, it was allowable to consider which of the two methods 

of trial between which the Court was asked to pronounce, 

would be most advantageous to the Church. The Arch- 

bishop, however, is careful not to go beyond what is 

legally necessary for his purpose. He claims that 

he has a sufficient right to try the Bishop of Lin- 

coln, but he does not claim that he has the sole 
right. On this point his language is remarkably guarded. 
The Court “cannot satisfy itself from the evidence 

alleged that the authority of early Church Councils estab- 
lishes that the trial of a Bishop ought to rest with a 
synod of Bishops only.” The Court holds that “ while 
Convocation is a Court of which the President sedet 
Judicialiter with the Bishops assistentes, and while there 
may be causes, processes, or controversies which would be 
necessarily and usefully heard and determined there, it 
has not been established that it is the only proper Court 
for the trial of a Bishop.” “No precedent has been found 
to show that either by canon, statute, or usage, Convocation 
orany synod in the realm has exclusive jurisdiction ousting 
the jurisdiction of the Archbishop to try a Bishop of his pro- 
vince.” Every one of these statements might be true, and 
yet the decision founded on them might be faulty. Granted 
that the practice of the early Church does not establish 
that the trial of a Bishop ought to rest with a synod of 
Bishops only, it may still be true that a synod of Bishops 
18 one of the tribunals by which a Bishop may be tried. 
Granted that Convocation has not been clearly estab- 
lished to be the only proper Court for the trial of 
@ Bishop, may it not be under certain circumstances 
the most proper Court? Granted that Convocation has 
hot “exclusive jurisdiction,” may not Convocation have 
co-ordinate jurisdiction? No adequate answer can be 
given to these questions if considerations of public 
policy are excluded. When more than one thing may be 
done, how can we judge between them if we exclude the 
idea of what itis best to do ? Now, from the Archbishop’s 








judgment, learned and exhaustive as it is, these considera- 
tions are excluded. It never seems to have occurred to 
him that between two courses it is not enough ‘in 
practical life to say that both are lawful. Common- 
sense demands that we should think a little which is the 
more useful. The Archbishop of Canterbury may be of 
opinion that the Court whose jurisdiction he maintains is 
for the present purpose a much better Court than the 
Upper House of Convocation; and he may have good 
grounds for thinking so. But if so, he has kept his opinion, 
and the grounds on which it rests, altogether to himself. 
He rests his case on a foundation which may be very solid, 
but is certainly very narrow. The Metropolitan has juris- 
diction. Whether the Upper House of Convocation may 
not also have it, and if so, whether it may not be a better 
Court in which to try a Bishop, are points which he leaves 
unnoticed. In so doing, he has, to our thinking, fallen 
short of a great opportunity. 

It will be guessed that we do not ourselves think very 
highly of the Archbishop’s Court as an instrument for 
trying a Bishop. It has come into being too suddenly 
and unexpectedly ; it has too little history behind it; it 
savours too much of an autocracy which, if in Arch- 
bishop Benson’s hands it may do the Church much good, 
may in other hands do it much harm. We question 
whether any one setting about to construct a Court for the 
trial of Bishops would take Bishop Watson’s case for a 
precedent. What claim, indeed, does it possess to such an 
honour? It is nearly two centuries old; it was decided on 
purely technical grounds ; it related to a wholly different 
matter; it was probably coloured by political passion. And 
if we put Bishop Watson’s case aside, are there any reasons 
for entrusting such cases as the Bishop of Lincoln’s to 
the decision of a single Judge? We know of none. 
Whatever qualifications the Metropolitan possesses for the 
trial of a Bishop are possessed in greater abundance by the 
provincial Bishops in synod. We doubt whether there is 
a Bishop on the bench who would not prefer the latter 
tribunal in his own case. There is something startling in 
the notion of leaving so heavy a responsibility to be borne 
by one man, when there is the whole Episcopate of the 
province standing ready to share it. The clergy dislike a 
one-man Court in cases where the only question to be 
decided is one of fact. With how much more reason may 
the Bishops dislike it when the questions to be decided 
may involve doctrine as well as fact, and so may give the 
more occasion for the intrusion of prejudice or partisan- 
ship? To risk these evils on the strength of a single 
decided case, is to make a fetish of precedent. 


For these reasons, then, we regret that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has not seen his way to exercising 
his Metropolitan authority through the advice and 
assent of his comprovincial Bishops. In an Episcopal 
Church, such a Court would have been the best and 
most natural tribunal for the decision of questions of 
doctrine and discipline. We regret the Archbishop’s 
action the more, that it is not easy to see how it can 
be remedied. It is open, no doubt, to the Bishop of 
Lincoln either to appeal to the Privy Council against the 
Archbishop’s decision, or to apply to the Queen’s Bench, 
and if defeated there, to the Court of Appeal, and 
eventually to the House of Lords, for a prohibition in 
respect of excess of jurisdiction. Nor would his adoption 
of either of these courses involve any abandonment of 
principle. There is no voluntary religious body in 
which the aid of the Civil Courts might not be invoked 
in the event of a tribunal not contemplated by the 
rules or customs of the society claiming to exercise 
jurisdiction over its ministers. Much more may the 
same thing be done in the case of a religious society 
having special relations with the State. Supposing, 
therefore, that the Bishop’s counsel are of opinion that 
the Archbishop’s judgment is distinctly wrong, and that 
it claims for the Archbishop’s Court a jurisdiction which 
does not belong to it, the Bishop of Lincoln would be 
perfectly justified in asking the Civil Courts to forbid its 
exercise. But if, as we confess seems to us very much 
more likely, the most that can be said against the 
Archbishop’s judgment is that it claims for the Arch- 
bishop’s Court a jurisdiction which might with equal 
right be exercised by the Upper House of Convocation, 
we. fear that this is not a fault which the Civil Courts will 
correct. If it is dovbtful whether the Archbishop’s Court 
or the Upper House of Convocation be the tribunal by 
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which the Bishop of Lincoln ought to be tried, the Arch- 
bishop might, in virtue of that doubt, have decided against 
the claim of his own Court. But will the Civil Courts 
upset his decision, if all that can be alleged against it is 
that the case was not perfectly clear? We greatly fear 
that they will not. 








SPIRITUALITY versus THEOLOGY. 
RS. RUSSELL BARRINGTON has just published a 
3 thoughtful and eloquent paper on “ The Reality of the 
Spiritual Life,’* which may be described as embodying the 
view of those who think that there is something radically un- 
spiritual in the dogmatic side of Christian teaching. “To 
many,” she says, “the framework in which the mind of the 
theologian has encased that spiritual emotion, has become 
obstructive rather than helpful to a spiritual vitality. ..... 
The forms and words of our services, often in themselves so 
very beautiful, have ceased, partly from reiteration perhaps, 
to carry with them any inspiring ring which can kindle a 
spiritual emotion. They associate themselves in the mind to 
wearisome times in childhood, to restraint, formality, often 
unreality. Some not unworthy natures feel most strangely 
irreligious the moment family prayers begin, or they find them- 
selves at the orthodox 11 o’clock morning service in Church, 
Everything in life seems to have a more suggestive moving 
quality, than those only too well-known religious exercises. 
It seems to us that positivism in religion is a phase very 
analogous to realism in art and literature. It is a resistance 
against the taking for granted that the mind ought to go in 
a certain groove. The form in which orthodox teaching 
generally comes toa youthful and earnest mind fails to inspire 
that sense of growth and vitality which he finds in intellectual 
pursuits. To theintellect is given food, and the spirit is given 
none. There is, on the one side, a formality which deadens 
the interest, and on the other side, a certain forcing a belief 
in the spiritual mysteries and dogmas of the Church (which 
comes to a climax in the Athanasian Creed) which excites a 
resistance in the mind, raises a critical spirit, and ends in 
opposition and incredulity. A want of harmony, a sense of 
unreality is felt in all this formal dictating of the noblest 
truths and the most spiritual emotions. A form, a pro- 
cess is expected to be gone through, before the heart 
is allowed to impart its wants and necessities in prayer, 
or its gratitude and love in praise.” And, again, she 
says :—‘It is the dictating of dogmas instead of the 
encouragement of direct communion with the spirit,—the 
centre of life and the power of life-giving. It is still 
life and more life ‘for which we pant;’ but we seem to go 
further and further away from the source of it. We seek it 
on the wrong lines. No straining of the intellect can ever 
give us what in its essence the intellect does notcontain. Has 
not orthodoxy ceased to hold its strongest ground? Has 
it not attempted to use the intellect where the intellect 
is out of place? Has it not ceased to rely on its finest 
weapon, and taken up those fit only for its adversaries?” 
And Mrs. Russell Barrington’s prescription for the remedy of 
these mischiefs of orthodoxy appears to be, that creeds should 
be abandoned, and that spiritual emotion should be cul- 
tivated wherever it is to be found. “Cannot we find a 
satisfying contentment,” she says, in conclusion, “in those 
intimations ” (intimations, that is, of our real communion 
with a great spirit of nature and righteousness) “ which are 
all that are vouchsafed to us?” Perhaps we could, if they 
were all that is vouchsafed to us, though even of that we 
feel no assurance; but is not that precisely the question at 
issue? Wordsworth, from whose great “Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality” Mrs. Barrington repeatedly quotes, 
has elsewhere summed up her protest against formalism 
in religion, more exactly, we think, than in any part of that 
famous ode. After describing the stately forms of a great 
cathedral service, where the formalism is artistic even more 
than theological, he goes on :— 
* Alas! the sanctities combined 
By Art to unsensualise the mind 
Decay and languish; or as creeds 
And humours change, are spurned like weeds ; 
The priests are from their altars thrust, 
Their temples levelled with the dust ; 
And solemn rites and awful forms 
Founder amid fanatic storms. 
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Yet evermore through years renewed 

In undisturbed vicissitude 

Of seasons balancing their flight 

On the swift wings of day and night, 

Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 

Wide open for the scattered Poor. 

Where flower-breathed incense to the skies 

Is wafted in mute harmonies ; 

And ground fresh-cloven by the plough 

Is fragrant with a humbler vow; 

Where birds and brooks from leafy dells 

Chime forth unwearied canticles, 

And vapours magnify and spread 

The glories of the sun’s bright head ;— 

Still constant in her Worship, still 

Conforming to the eternal Will, 

Whether men sow or reap the fields, 

Divine monition Nature yields 

That not by bread alone we live, 

Nor what a hand of flesh can give, 

That every day should have some part 

Free for a sabbath of the heart, 

So shall the seventh be truly blest 

From morn till eve with hallowed rest.” 
That is an exquisite exposition in verse of what Mrs 
Barrington says of the superiority of natural scenery to any 
Church, in its power of exciting spiritual feeling, in one of 
the most eloquent pages of her paper. But could Words, 
worth have felt the confidence he expresses in this natuy] 
religion if he had not believed, as he undoubtedly did believe, 
that the inarticulate worship of Nature had received articulate 
expression in the divine life of Christ ? 

Ts it really true that the free, unconventional, unorganised 
spiritual emotions which Mrs. Russell Barrington treats ag 
having found so internecine a foe in formal creeds and dogmatic 
definitions, would live and grow at all, if it could be shown 
that all those formal creeds and dogmatic definitions were 
the phantoms summoned up by a _ super-subtle intellect? 
As a matter of fact, almost all the most exquisite ont 
pourings of spiritual feeling, from St. Augustine to Thomas 
& Kempis and Tauler, from Tauler to Henry Vaughan, 
George Herbert, and Bunyan, from Bunyan to Words. 
worth, Charles Wesley, James Montgomery, Keble, and 
Newman, have been the productions of minds which had 
the utmost confidence in the solidity of the dogmatic basis 
of their faith, and which, because they rested calmly and 
firmly on that solid dogmatic basis, were sufficiently at 
ease to find an adequate imaginative form for their spiritual 
emotions. We should ourselves have said that if in the 
present day this freshness and fullness of religious emotion 
are deserting us, itis for almost the opposite reason to that which 
Mrs. Barrington assigns, that is, because there is no sufficient 
rest in the dogmatic foundations of creed, and because the heart, 
therefore, exhausts itself in vain and fruitless soundings of its 
own depths. In other words, the want of freshness and fullness 
is due not certainly to excess of dogmatism, but to the 
quaking of the dogmatic ground under the feet of those 
who would otherwise be open to these fresh natural feelings, 
but who are now, in fact, perpetually asking themselves, as 
Matthew Arnold used to do in such melodious language, 
whether any such feelings can be justified at all. We 
do not say that in a time when the floodgates of doubt 
have been thrown wide open on all subjects, this could have 
been avoided; but we do say that the remedy is not to be 
found in giving up dogma altogether, and going in search of 
spiritual feelings which must be taken for every different 
individual just at the subjective value at which he chooses to 
appraise them, and which cannot be assigned any definite 
objects, or restricted to any well-marked channels, without 
the intrusion of that dogmatic definition of which the mis- 
sionaries who preach religion without dogma are so jealous. 
We are, of course, not suggesting, what no rational person 
would suggest, that there are not large regions of human life 
whence proceed very powerful religious influences of the exact 
character and scope of which none of us can give any clear 
account. The question at issue is a very different one— 
namely, whether these are the only religious influences which 
at the present day deserve to be welcomed; whether the mere 
fact that we can define the character and scope of an influence 
with something like theological definiteness, should dis- 
credit it as a religious influence, and dismiss it into the 
category of intellectual petrifactions. Let us make the 
issue clearer by an illustration. We understand Mrs. Bar- 
rington to approve, as one of the “realities” of the 
spiritual life, the recognition of a power outside ourselves 
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ip whom we cam appeal in our misery, and to whom we 
+ our thanks in joy. “ When the answer is given, 

can pour ou 4 7 
3, “to that cry of the soul, ‘When my heart is over- 
it lead me to the Rock that is higher than I, it is as 
eer a fact as is the feeling of misery which has overwhelmed 
nn Who that has passed through the agony which 
por or separation, or such changes which can be worse than 
either, who that has further experienced that such agony can 
be alleviated by an influence which overwhelms, has 
not also felt how cruelly unreasonable is any creed which 
could discourage human nature from seeking the only help 
that can be effectual?” We quite agree that it is cruelly un- 
reasonable, as is any creed which discourages belief in God; 
though, of course, the agnostic would urge that he discourages 
the search for it not because it will be effectual, but because he 
believes that it will be ineffectual, and will issue in a disappoint- 
ment far more cruel than his own discouragement of the search 
forameredream. But as we heartily agree that the discourage- 
ment of faith in God is cruelly unreasonable, that the lifting 
wer which will set one up on “a Rock that is higher 
than 1” may really be found, we are bound to say on 
what we base that conviction, whether on an isolated 
experience here and there, or on a long course of con- 
tinuous evidence which has altered the history of nations, 
constituted the life of Churches, exalted poetry, glorified 
Art, and breathed into politics itself a new enthusiasm of 
humanity. If we take this wider ground,—which is the only 
ground we can take consistently with an affirmative answer 
that is more than hesitating and conjectural,—then surely we 
must be able to take a step further, and connect together 
somestory of the achievements of that spiritual power to which 
weascribe all these mighty influences; then surely we must be 
able to compose some T'e Deum laudamus which brings out the 
character of the divine share in human history and justifies 
the passion of our gratitude. But what can this be if it 
does not involve a creed,—and involve a creed in which the 
religious faith of generation after generation of men has been 
adequately embodied? Is it conceivable for a moment that 
we could recite even the merest outline of this long chronicle 
of grace and mercy, and of the swelling hearts and conquering 
wills which have been flooded by that grace and mercy, with- 
out noting the luminous points which stand out in the divine 
story of the past? Would there be, could there be, a deep 
foundation for our gratitude to the divine providence of human 
life and history, if that gratitude rested only on vague and 
doubtful emotions surging up here and there in private 
experience, and could boast of no transfiguring memories by 
the infinite significance of which whole generations of sufferers 
have been transformed into joyful and exultant victors? The 
distrust of creed, the weariness with theology, which is so often 
and so vividly expressed in our own day, is at bottom a doubt 
whether God has really been to past generations what we 
faintly hope that he is to us, though it is often expressed as 
if, by making light of the story of the past, we could somehow 
magnify the reality of the present. That surely is not s0. 
Spirituality implies a full recognition of what God is to each 
human heart that fears and hopes and suffers now; but that 
recognition is hardly separable from the glad belief that he 
has done for countless generations of men all and more than 
all that he is doing for us,—we say more than all, just because 
the very fact that we are beginning to observe this “sense of 
unreality ” in our faith, this aversion to every form of prayer 
in which our fathers have poured forth their souls, this pre- 
ference of vague natural beauty to the great story of Christ’s 
Passion, this nausea of religious history, this intolerance of 
revelation, this preference for exalting emotions which spring 
up in odd times and places, and which ignore all the forms and 
phraseology of our ancestors, proves that we are less capable 
than our forefathers of realising that God is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever,—and that he at least does not 
dwindle when faith declines, any more than he grows when 

faith increases, 








THE RAID ON THE GAMBLING-CLUBS. 


We are not going to write a sermon on the immorality 

_ of gambling, @ propos of the recent raid upon two 
gambling-clubs. That is a question which we regard as settled. 
In spite of the Committee of the Lower House of Convocation, 
We maintain the human intellect cannot formulate a syllogism 
Which shall prove that, under the Christian code. of ethics, 














gambling—tbat is, the playing of games of chance for 
money—is by itself wrong-doing. To play unfairly is, of 
course, theft, and theft which resembles, in its circumstances 
of dishonour, theft from a blind man’s tray. To take the 
benefit of any advantage not allowed for in the game, as is 
done when the experienced play with the raw, or the sober 
with the half-drunk, is also theft, its peculiar badness only 
varying with each detail of the circumstances and the 
intention of the victors. Moreover, every power being a 
trust, and money in our day being the most effective 
power, to waste money in pursuit of excitement must be 
a sin, and may under certain circumstances be an ex- 
ceedingly grave one, wholly ruinous to the conscience of the 
unrepentant player. But every man is at liberty to spend; 
or, if you will, to waste, a certain proportion of his means—the 
just proportion depending mainly, we think, on the use he 
makes of the remainder—upon his own recreation ; and to say, 
if he finds recreation in buying and selling chances, which is 
all that gambling amounts to, he is therefore evil, is, to put 
the thing plainly, nonsense. Why should he not buy and sell 
chances as well as diamonds, neither being of any direct 
utility? We really cannot discuss that any more, and must 
confine ourselves to the smaller question, whether it is well 
that gambling should be suppressed by law, even in the fitful 
and almost capricious way which alone is possible to an 
English executive. 


We think it is well. We cannot see in the least why th 
community, when convinced of the injuriousness of any practice 
to the whole people, should not register its sense of that 
injuriousness by making the practice illegal. There isa wisdom 
of the community derived from experience, as well as a morality. 
and it has a right to make it operative; and as a matter of 
fact, it does so every day of the year, in the laws which forbid 
parents to decline medical assistance for their children, in the 
laws which make education compulsory, in the laws which 
compel the fencing of dangerous places near public highways. 
and in the law, perhaps of all known laws the one most 
clearly founded on utility alone, which makes it a penal 
offence for a waggoner to ride on the shafts of his 
waggon. Half the sanitary laws are not moral laws at all, 
but laws of pure utility, and one of them, the law enforcing 
isolation in certain cases of infectious disease, frequently 
overrides prim facie morality in favour of a utility which 
it is felt, justly felt, must somehow or other have a 
moral basis. The right of the community to put down 
gambling. even if it can only do it imperfectly, is a right 
resting on its right to do the best it can for the community 
which the prevalence of gambling tends to injure. The 
experience of mankind in all ages and everywhere shows that. 
although the practice of buying and selling chances is neither 
good nor bad in itself, it creates, wherever it becomes generally 
prevalent, or is carried to excess, an unhealthy appetite for 
unearned gain. An excitement pervades the community which 
demoralises the weak, tempting them to positive crime, distracts 
the strong, and suspends the habit of industry upon which all 
prosperity depends. The discovery of gold under the London 
gravels would do exactly the same thing; and the railway 
mania, which was based on a moraland not an imiroral pursuit, 
actually did it. Men lose, under such temptation, the patience 
which is the condition of fruitful industry, and to which, 
though it has been required of man everywhere and ait all 
times, he has never entirely reconciled himself. Nobody would 
plough and sowif he had one chance in ten of reaping without 
going through those disagreeable processes; and only thirty- 
eight years ago, a gambling crop, the surface gold, did actually 
stop husbandry in Victoria. The Legislature has a right to 
restrict a practice having such results and no good conse- 
quences, just as it has a right to restrict the sale of alcohol ; 
and the imperfect way in which it must exercise the right has 
nothing to do with the matter. The State cannot stop all 
gambling any more than it can stop all drunkenness. The 
independence of the home is worth more than the suppression 
of the minor vices; and if a man wastes his substance ou 
baccarat in his friend’s house, or gets drunk in his own,' 
the law leaves him to suffer from his own misuse of bis 
own advantages. All it can do is to stop avowed incite- 
ment to gaming, such as the lottery or the public gaming- 
table, and all assemblages of gamesters having the same 
effect; and this it does do. Of course it does it imper- 
fectly, just as it suppresses theft imperfectly, because it 
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must have information, and evidence, and opportunity of 
arrest; but still, it does what it can, and does it, as we shall 
speedily show, much more effectually than is generally allowed. 
The executive might do more than it does, we dare say, and 
we entirely admit that there is one obvious weak place in 
existing arrangements. Direct gambling, pure and simple, 
gambling in horse-races, is not sufficiently repressed by 
law. There is, properly speaking, no defence for the 
bookmaker which there is not for the keeper of a roulette- 
table, and we admit that the police, owing mainly but 
not wholly to the defect of the law, let the bookmaker 
alone. The reason of that distinction is, however, not 
quite so sound as some moralists allege. The question is one 
of utility, and it would not be useful for Parliament to repress 
betting on horse-races as it represses baccarat. If it did, it 
would go in advance of opinion, which is still bemused by the 
idea that a race is a trial of strength and skill—which, for the 
ignorant majority of bettors, it is not—and would produce a 
burst of cynicism, ending in the formal legalisation of bets on 
racing. Parliament, in plain English, cannot pass the necessary 
Act, and the evil must be grave indeed in which a non possumus, 
if it be only perfectly honest, is not a sufficient apology for 
quiescence. The police might do a little more than they do, per- 
haps, in “aristocratic” racing circles, as they might occasionally 
in clubs given to high play ; but, the condition of opinion being 
considered, their method, which is to strike whenever the 
defiance of law becomes scandalous, and whenever their 
information is clear, is sufficiently defensible. They do their 
work as well in this matter as in executing most of the 
utilitarian laws. After all, slums exist, and we could point at 
this moment to a whole parish in which the drainage helps to 
diffuse diphtheria and the like complaints. 


It is a mistake to say the repression of gambling, as it is 
now conducted, does not succeed. It does succeed, though not 
to the ideal degree. The general disapproval of the practice, 
registered in the law and in the action of the police, has within 
the century caused a remarkable change in public opinion. 
Nobody now in society would acknowledge that he kept a 
gaming-table, much less boast that he was always ready to 
hold a bank against all comers. He would be cut if he did by 
all except gamesters, and they would look on him as a man of 
whose intimacy they were by no means proud. The comment 
of society after a raid is light enough, it may be, on the 
pigeons; but the rooks would not like to hear the remarks 
made on them, even if they have played fair. No one now 
boasts of heavy winnings, and to say of a man that he lives 
by his skill at cards is to bring a charge which in most circles 
is regarded as a serious, and in all as an unfriendly one. 
Habitual gambling, too, has ceased to be “ good form ;” and 
though condemnation is usually based on the “folly ” 
rather than the evil of the practice, still there is sharp 
condemnation. It is true that, as the St. James’s Gazette 
has remarked, men are not exactly ‘cut’ for gambling, 
but neither are they ‘cut’ for epilepsy; but still, the moral, 
like the physical disease, reckons heavily against a man. 
The improvement is nearly as marked with the less 
educated. A great many people will deny this, because of 
the exception we have already noted, the practice of betting 
on horse-races; but we think we can prove our case even to 
their satisfaction. Fifty years ago, the prosecution of a poor 
man for gambling would with all other poor men have been 
exceedingly unpopular; so much so, that the police would have 
been reluctant to attempt it, and that gambling-booths were 
tolerated in every fair. To-day, the most democratic journals, 
even when devoted to sport, raise only one objection to such 
prosecutions,—namely, that they ought to be extended more 
impartially to the rich. The law has, in fact, got a fair grip 
of the practice, and the police are so little resisted in sup- 
pressing it, that the Magistrates are obliged sometimes, by 
dismissing the accused “ with a caution,” to hint to the officers 
not to press their zeal beyond what the general feeling will 
approve. The amount, too, of the stakes has, as compared 
with the growth of fortunes, distinctly declined. One hears 
a story now and then of a heavy loss, but the kind of loss 
often incurred in the last century, the loss of a man’s whole 
fortune in a night, is in England becoming exceedingly rare, 
and those who have incurred it would much rather that it 
were not mentioned. People are, in fact, rather ashamed of 
gambling instead of being rather proud of it, and if we could 
but get rid of horse-racing, it would be a thoroughly discredited 
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practice. That is a considerable change for the better ana: 
is due in great measure to the law, and to the striking et 
no doubt over-fitful, way in which it is put in force. — ough 





FALLACIES ABOUT ANGLING. 

i has been remarked that there is a good deal of pedant 

among anglers. We fear that the charge is not Without 
some reason. Anglers are in many cases unassuming." gon 
ventional men; but it cannot be denied that the manner iy 
which they write about themselves is often, even usuall 
pretentious. Hardly one of them puts pen to paper withou 
assuring the world that the art is “the contemplative man’s 
recreation ;” that its followers are all superior in the domestic 
and the civic virtues ; and that, while at peace with mankind, 
they have a burning love for one another. None of thoge 
propositions will survive a scrutiny. Angling is neither the 
favourite exercise of contemplative men nor a contemplative 
recreation. Contemplation is abstraction, dreaming ; and no 
dreamer has either the disposition to angle or the power to 
do so with success. Even more than shooting, angling com. 
pels a man to have his attention concentrated on the matter 
in hand. It makes contemplation impossible. Besides, 
although some reflective men take to it, angling is not outside 
the interests of the man of action. Lord Randolph Churchil] 
would be ill-described if called a contemplative man, and the 
same thing was true of Mr. Bright and of Mr. Forster; yet those 
busy men of affairs, and many others that could be named, 
have found delight in casting for salmon, and in luring the 
lively trout. On the other hand, we do not know, among the 
moderns at least, a single philosopher who cares to handle 
the rod. That is not surprising. The pastime a man 
naturally adopts is that which is in greatest contrast with 
his habitual occupation. Angling pleases the busy man 
because, whether he be a stockbroker, or a merchant, or a 
barrister, or a politician, or a journalist, or an actor, it takes 
his mind from normal activities, and gives him the pleasure of 
sport amid quiet conditions. It is no relief to the contempla. 
tive person. It is too quiet for him, who, when he takes a 
holiday, instinctively prefers a sojourn among the distracting 
gaieties of Paris. Each of the other two hackneyed proposi- 
tions is equally absurd. Every one knows that there are black 
sheep among anglers, just as there are black sheep in every 
other class. If he would “contemplate” half as much as he 
professes to, the writing angler would never affirm the con- 
trary. Similarly, he would find that anglers have no par. 
ticular liking either for humanity at large or for each other. 
They object to the one moiety of our fellow-countrymen 
because that moiety, engaged in industry and in trade, pollute 
fine rivers; they think the other moiety selfish because they 
preserve the streams that are clean; and they are as jealous of 
each other as if they had all been brought up on the stage. 


Some anglers may resent what we have said; but they should 
not accuse us of treachery. The charge would not hold. Itis 
angling itself that is interesting: it is not anglers. Some of 
them talk about “patronising” the art, and a great many 
fancy that that is what they are doing when they write about 
it; but that is preposterous. No art can be patronised. No 
man can make any art illustrious. The case is “the other way 
round.” It isthe man that is benefited by the art, which gives 
him an opportunity to become distinguished. Thus, whilst we 
have much interest in angling, we do not hold ourselves bound 
to approve all that is done by anglers. Many of their customs 
are pedantic. In nine cases out of ten, when they “write 
to the papers,” they have an affected style. They think that 
style artistically archaic, and in keeping with the manner of 
“their common father,” who began to live nearly three hundred 
years ago; but they are mistaken. Their quotations, which, 
unhappily, have to do frequent service, are classical; but the 
rest is not. It is neither ancient nor modern. It is like the 
productions of schoolboys. Then, there is affectation of another 
kind. There are men who imagine that, in order to treat 
angling or any other sport properly, they must use slang, and 
be liberal in tumid humour. Every art and every science 
must have technical terms, and it is fitting that those terms 
should be used in writing about the art or about the science; 
but we do not like to have a man, who has missed a fish that 
has risen, telling us that he has “lost a boomer,” and we are 
not in the least amused when he adds that he gave it “another 
warm invitation to luncheon.” Anglers ought to have more 
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+ for their sport than the style in which they write 
ym t it seems to indicate. They should not be either 
po ticor vulgar. Pedantry is not clever, and vulgarity is not 
attractive. By abstaining from those energies, angling writers 
would at once pay respect to the craft they profess to love 
and give themselves a better chance of impressing the people 
whom they seek to entertain. . 

There is something more to be learned. There is what may 
be called a pedantry of matter as well as pedantries of manner. 
The angling writer usually tells us what mine host gave him 
for breakfast ; he describes the lighting of his matutinal pipe; 
he diligently records how he went in for a hearty lunch, which, 
of course, he washed down with a pull at the mountain-dew. 
All that is hackneyed, vulgar, dreary. It takes a great artist, 
like Mr. Black or Mr. Blackmore, to deal tastefully with what 
ordinary writers jauntily call the commissariat department of a 
sporting party. Less dexterous men, who are artistic enough 
to know the difficulty of introducing appetite and its appease- 
ment into literature, wisely refrain from anything more than 
a mere mention of the luncheon-bag. They do not preface, or 
interrupt, or wind off, the record of their sport with any 
sprawling verbiage. The story of Robinson Crusoe derives 
much of its artistic power from being full of details. We are 
sabtly made to fancy the story true by being told the exact 
shape of the footprints on the sands, and every little incident 
that impressed itself on the wanderer’s mind. Defoe, however, 
was an artist. He knew the value of detail; but he did 
not use it indiscriminately. If he had been an angler 
with a day’s sport to chronicle, he would not have men- 
tioned that the fly he found most successful was a Greenwell’s 
glory with a tail composed of three hairs. He would have 
felt that to do so would be trying to deceive the reader 
into believing that a tail with more hairs, or fewer, would 
have made the fly a failure. A writer in a journal before 
us, who, if he knows anything about angling, must be 
aware that the fly would probably have done as well with- 
out a tail at all, solemnly mentions the three. He tells 
us also that another successful fly was a Zulu with the silver 
tinsel half rubbed off, and we are taught the exact shade of the 
pale dun with which he “secured three brace.” All that is 
pedantic in the extreme. It is an attempt to impose upon us 
by a show of exactitude; for the writer cannot be so ignorant 
as to believe that he is imparting information certain, or even 
likely, to be of use. He must know that the minute details he 
describes were unimportant accidents, and that the trout took 
his flies because the general aspects of them suited their 
temporary tastes. If he had tried a Greenwell’s glory with a 
two-haired tail, a Zulu with its tinsel intact, and a dun of 
darker hue, and had found them all failures, his minuteness 
would have been justified ; but he did not go through the very 
extensive experiments that could alone give the minuteness 
value. Pedantry agrees with some people; but imposture 
is inexcusable. Both of them ought to be abjured by our 
contemplative and complacent friends. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 
Siz,—As a regular subscriber to your valuable paper, and 
having read an article concerning California in a recent 
number, I imagined that a further insight into Californian 
life might prove interesting to your many English readers. 
Let them picture to themselves a square white house nestling 
among a heavy growth of brushwood, upon one of a low range 
of hills, overlooking a vast plain some twenty miles in length, 
and eight or ten miles broad, broken here and there by narrow 
but wonderfully fertile valleys, each of which, during the rainy 
season, contributes a stream of water to the ocean, which can 
be seen sparkling and rippling in the almost perpetual sun- 
shine, and they will have an idea of the situation and 
Surroundings of my own and brother’s home. On Sunday 
afternoons, those looked-for hours of leisure, we never tire of 
sitting upon our verandah and resting our eyes upon the 
peaceful scene before us. Here and there, large patches of 
cleared land give evidence of civilisation, for this whole track 
1s by Nature covered with bushes, including the wild sage, 
wild buckwheat, arbutus, manzanita, and greasewood, and 
dotted here and there with a settler’s shanty. It is spring- 
time, and in every direction we hear the quail calling to his 
mate, and a noise resembling the winding of a clock denotes 











the presence of the roadrunner. This latter is a remarkable 
bird, and a greatYenemy to snakes, which it is said to kill by 
dropping upon them the leaves of the “ prickly-pear.” 
Humming-birds flit before us, their radiant plumage flashing in 
the sunlight, while we listen to the drowsy hum of the bees, 
which are gathering honey from the wild flowers with which the 
ground is carpeted, and watch the sun sink without a cloud 
into the boundless ocean. Almost ere we are aware of it, the 
scene is changed. The moon has risen, the ocean become a 
sheet of silver, and we hear the music of the waves breaking 
gently on the rocks. TheJbees have ceased their labours, the 
quail retired to roost, and the silence is only broken by the 
sweet song of the mocking-bird, or the less melodious croaking 
of the frogs; while thin columns of smoke curling upwards 
from the scattered homesteads remind us that we, too, must 
be preparing supper. Could your readers follow us in, they 
would find thejrooms but simply furnished. In the centre of 
the dining-room is a large home-made table, round which are 
some comfortable chairs, and in a corner stands the useful 
shot-gun. Upona shelf lie the local papers, the Spectator, and 
a few books. The room is also decorated with the skins of 
birds, wild catsfand rattlesnakes. When supper is over, we 
read for a short time, and retire early, to fit us for the hard 
work of the coming]week. The nights are cool, but not too 
cold to preventjour sleeping with doors and windows wide 
open all the year round. At daybreak, the rattling of plates 
and the sizzle of frying}bacon announce the arrival of the 
breakfast-hour. We rise and hastily don our week-day clothes, 
which consist of canvas trousers, flannel shirts, and warm 
socks, over which are drawn heavy leather boots reaching to the 
knees. With the addition of broad-brimmed hats, our costumes 
are complete, and we sally forth to attend to the wants of the 
horsesand cattle. This duty over, breakfast is steaming on the 
table, and we are well prepared to empty speedily our basins 
of oatmeal-porridge, and turn our attention to the beans and 
bacon,—the staple dish upon most Californian ranches. 
Breakfast over, we apply ourselves to our various tasks, which 
consist at this season of ploughing among the vines, hauling 
last season’s crop of hay to the San Diego market (seventeen 
miles distant), and looking after forty stands of bees, which 
are now swarming. These busy little creatures are not much 
trouble, and a source of considerable profit to every careful 
bee-keeper. Employed in such a manner, the days pass 
rapidly, and Sunday morning soon returns. Your readers 
would be amused as well as edified were they present for the 
first time at our Sunday service, which is held in a deserted 
cabin, about one and a half miles distant. Fortunate do we 
consider ourselves if we succeed in persuading some wandering 
preacher to preside at our meeting. The speaker’s desk con- 
sists of an old sugar-barrel, with some boards nailed over one 
end, hidden from view by an old table-cloth. At the other 
end of the room are the pews, equally simple, and made by 
fastening redwood boards upon empty grocery boxes. The 
congregation is small, never exceeding thirty, and seldom 
numbering less than five. Before the preaching (if there is 
any) a Sunday-school is held, which is attended by old and 
young, and taken charge of by a superintendent as earnest 
and conscientious as he is lacking in good breeding, and far 
better known for his charity than for intellectual ability. 
When the gentleman in question has introduced to the con- 
gregation some friend of his who has promised to preach, he 
will turn to the minister, and good-naturedly ask him, if pre- 
pared with a sermon, to “go ahead and spit it right out.” 
While the sermon is in progress, the dogs walk in and out at 
pleasure through the front and back doors, which are kept 
open to permit the gentle sea breeze to cool the room. 
Altogether, our life is a happy one, but we would never 
recommend people to try it, unless willing to forego many 
social pleasures, and prepared to face the hardships, which on 
a new place for the first few years are inseparable from a 
rancher’s life.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp VINCEDST. 
Linda Vista, San Diego County, California, U.S.A. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STATE SCHOOLS OF VICTORIA AND DR. DALE. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “ SractaTor.’’] 

S1r,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, would you kindly 

permit me a word or two in correction of some remarks on the 
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educational system of Victoria, which I see Dr. Dale, of 
Birmingham, has been making in the Contemporary Review ? 

Dr. Dale is a highly intelligent and candid observer. But 
most of our visitors, historians, divines, and others, are 
generally betrayed into some hasty generalisations for which 
we are made to suffer. On the subject of secular education, 
moreover, Dr. Dale is known to have a distinct bias. Dr. 
Dale evidently thinks that he has found in Victoria a system 
after the “Birmingham” model. He speaks in flattering 
terms of it, and in somewhat severe terms of those who, he 
says, have stigmatised it as “godless.” He totally mistakes, 
however, the charges that have been made against it. He 
speaks of a visit to a State school in company with the present 
Minister of Education in Victoria, where he heard the children 
sing “ God Save the Queen,” and also a hymn which contained 
some rudimentary natural theology. 

But no competent critic has called our present system 
“godless.” There is a “thin Theism ” left in the National- 
school books, though it has been seriously proposed to make 
this a little thinner by omitting any “statements that might 
be offensive to our Chinese fellow-citizens ” ! 

What the assailants of this ultra-secularistic system main- 
tain is not that it is “ godless,” as Dr. Dale seems to think; 
but that itis anti-Scriptural and anti-Christian in its tendency. 

Readers of Longfellow’s “ Wreck of the ‘ Hesperus’” know 
the verse :— 

“Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
That saved she might be, 
And she thought of Christ who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee.” 
This verse has been expunged, owing to its obvious dogmatic 
bias !—and all similar references to Christ and Christianity have 
been removed. Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons, of Edin- 
burgh and New York, are obliged to bring out a special edition 
of their school series for this Colony, carefully purged of all 
taint of Christian fact and sentiment. The Education 
Department, finding that some ethical instruction was almost 
essential, introduced a text-book on morals by a Mr. Hack- 
wood. It is rather a dreary compendium of a utilitarian type. 
In a note, however, at the commencement, the teacher is 
recommended to “ enforce and illustrate the lessons by suitable 
references to Holy Scripture.” This was regarded by the 
Department as a dangerous concession, and the teachers were 
informed by circular that they were not to follow the recom- 
mendation. 

A child in a Victorian State school had to answer the question 
at a recent examination,—* Why should we obey our parents ?” 
The little thing foolishly put in a reference to the Fifth 
Commandment. The Inspector was sorry, but he had no 
option ; he could not give any marks. The proper answer 
was,—“ Because they feed, clothe, and educate me.” In 
keeping with this was an incident which occurred a little 
time ago. In an “up-country” school which was allowed to 
be used for divine service, the clergyman failed to appear on 
a Sunday. In his absence, the teacher read a sermon to the 
people who had come together. This was a serious offence, 
for which he was fined £5. Little wonder that Dr. Moorhouse, 
of Manchester, who was then Bishop of Melbourne, spoke 
bitterly of the “brutal muzzle of the Education Act.” 

These are merely one or two out of a large number of facts 
which a longer residence in Victoria might have enabled Dr. 
Dale to collect. And they are not to be set aside because the 
children in a State school sang the Queen’s anthem lustily for 
the gratification of a visitor from England. 

If there are any English educationists still hankering after 
the “ Birmingham system,” it is well that they should know 
what its logical results have proved in our sad experience to 
be. The friends of Scripture education, who are fighting hard 
to break the dominance of the present ultra-secularistic system, 
and secure as much Scripture reading in the schools of Victoria 
as is found to work quite smoothly in the schools of New 
South Wales, feel hurt that the weight of Dr. Dale’s respected 
name should be thrown into the scales against them.—I am, 

Sir, &e., 


Toorak, Melbourne, March 28th. J. F. Ewina. 





IRELAND FIVE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
[To THE Eprror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your remarks of last week upon the Unionist Club 
dinner, you refer to a speech of Mr. John Redmond, quoted by 
Lord Derby, in which the speaker laid it down as self-evident 





neerepeeninetieatahsil 
that the Irish movement of to-day “ is the same in allitg essen 
tials with every movement which in the past history of Ireland 
has sought, with either one weapon or another, to achieve the 
national rights of the land. The truth underlying this move. 
ment to-day is precisely the same in principle ag that for 
which other generations have fought and died.” It wil) per 
haps interest some of your readers to see what one old 
historian has to say about that same truth, and that “ono 
weapon oranother.” In Higden’s “ Polychronicon,” translateg 
by John of Trevisa in 1387 (Rolls Series), we find :— 

“ Solinus seith that men of this lond [Ireland] beeth straunge of 
nacioun, housles, and gretefighteres, and acounteth right and wrong 
al for oon, and beeth sengle of clothinge, scarse of mete, cruel of 
herte, and angry of speche, and drinketh firste blood of dede men 
that beeth i-slawe...... and vseth moche playes and hydelnesge 
and huntynge and trauailleth ful litel. These men beeth of erug] 
maneres and leuynge; they paieth none tethinges [tithes], thej 
weddeth lawefulliche none wyfes, they spareth not her allies, bot 
the brother weddeth his brother wyf. They beeth besy forto 
betraye hire neighbores and othere. They beren sparthes in here 
hond instede of staues, and fyghteth therwith aghenst hem that 
tristeth to hem beste: the men beeth variable and vustedefast, 
trecherous and gileful. Who that deleth with hem nedeth more 
to be war more of gile than of craft, of pees than of brennynge 
brondes, of hony than of galle, of malice than of knyghthode.” 
(Vol. I., pp. 351-56.) 

If this was the Irish character five hundred years ago, what 
becomes of all the allegations as to present degradation being 
the result of centuries of British oppression ? The following 
is a curious comment upon the constant remark respecting 
immigrants from England and elsewhere becoming more 
Trish than the Irish themselves :— 

« Among hem longe vsage and euel custume hath so longe i- 
dured that it hath i-made the maistrie, and torneth among hemsef 
traisoun in to:‘kynde so fer forthe, that as thei be traytoures by 
kynde, so aliens and men of straunge londes that woneth longe 
among hem draweth aftir the manere of hir companye, and, 
skapeth wel vanethe but they be i-smotted with the schrewednesse- 
and bycometh traytours also.” —Trevisa, Vol. I., p. 357. 

Much interesting information about Ireland, its topography, 
fauna, and superstitions, is to be found in the same chapter— 
I am, Sir, &e., Frep. T. ELworray. 

Foxdown, Wellington, Somerset, May 13th. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISE 
IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EpitTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—I am an old guinea-pig. I assist in the direction of four 
or five Companies of more or less importance. I receive, on an. 
average, two prospectuses a day of new Companies, and I have 
one or two interviews every week with persons anxious to 
secure my services as chairman, director, or trustee. I have 
also a large circle of friends, many of them much younger 
than myself, who are good enough to consult me on their own 
schemes. One day last week, one of these friends brought to 
me a prospectus the contents of which appeared to me very 
interesting on public grounds, and I endeavoured to give such 
advice as would enable its promoters to attract the attention 
of the investing public. It was a large industrial scheme for 
a great city in Ireland. After stating that my own engage- 
ments were too numerous for me to take the chairmanship, my 
friend and Isat down to consider the names of certain gentlemen 
to whom we imagined a seat at such a Board would be satis 
factory. We both of us suggested the name of a considerable 
proprietor in the West of Ireland, whose estate has always 
been liberally administered and improved, and who is widely 
appreciated in the official and political world. Alas! he knew 
Ireland too well. Employment of this kind is in no way 
obnoxious to him; in fact, he is rather known to seek it. 

We next turned our attention to another Irish landlord, well 
known for his practical and manly resistance to the present 
camorra, but who has never done more than resist it. Hes 
connected with the city where the Company was to take root, 
and where perhaps thousands of the people would be employed. 

On his being applied to, he answered that the very fact of 
his holding property in the place, and the independent line he 
had taken in politics, would render it hopeless for him to 
confer the benefit of his capital or his business capacity, if he 
had it, on his fellow-citizens. : 

From my long experience of undertakings of @ similar 
nature, I do not hesitate to say that if this one had been m 
New Zealand, India, the Cape, South America, or Mexico, 
dozens of good men would have come forward to invest 1 it. 
I believe the first-mentioned gentleman would have pres! 
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And although the second one is not anxious for 
t of such a kind, I do not doubt that had it been 

ected with his landed property in England, he would have 
sort d to promote it by all means in his power. T leave these 
pape speak for themselves, and make no comment on them. 
i 


—] an, Sir, &e., ¥ 


employmen 





THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT. 

|To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
srr, —The sentimentalism of the day condemns as heartless 
aaa the wide-reaching principle of “the survival of the 
aiteek” without, apparently, perceiving that this survival is 
inseparably interwoven with every step of human progress of 
allkinds. This condemnation rests partly on the erroneous 
idea that the survival-referred to is only that of man, whereas 
the term “fittest” here is of very wide interpretation indeed. 
The case of Ireland is considered exceptional in this matter, 
too: there, with the consent of both parties in the State, 
improvement is to be sought in the survival of the unfit. 
‘The main evil of Ireland has long been the dependence of a 
large population on one single resource, agriculture, and a 
gonsequent excessive subdivision of holdings,—a very unfit 
system of agriculture, depriving it alike of science and capital. 
The remedy is to be the encouragement of this undue clinging 
to the land, the perpetuation of small holdings without capital 
or science,—the survival, that is, of the unfit. And will the 
unfit survive? No, it will not; unless, indeed, freedom per- 
manently gives place to a socialistic system, with the necessary 
constant tinkering. Given freedom, and the unfit of all kinds 
must succumb. 

Allow me to add one remark as to the Unionist Government 
taking part in this fostering of the unfit. The Gladstonian 
system of dual ownership was naturally found to be intoler- 
able, and it being impossible to go back to the old single- 
handed ownership, it became necessary to seek a new one.— 
Lam, Sir, &c., 


Elvaston Place, May 12th. CHETWYND. 





THE ROMAN CONTROVERSY. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ ] 
§1r,—Does not the following passage from Bossuet’s “ Médita- 
tions” (“La Céne,” Premiére Partie, 72 Jour), answer your 
doubt whether St. Peter’s successors had been designated to the 
same authority as himself, and whether any Roman contro- 
versialist had ever pointed to words of Christ that so much as 
suggested an assertion of the kind P— 


“Cette parole : ‘ Affermis tes fréres ;’ n’est pas un commandement 
qu il fasse en particulier 4 Saint Pierre: c’est un office qu’il érige 
et quil institue dans son Eglise 4 perpétuité. La forme que 
Jésus-Christ 4 donnée aux disciples qu’il rassemblait autour 
de lui, est la modéle de l’Eglise Chrétienne jusqu’d la fin des 
siécles, Dés le moment que Simon fut mis A la téte du 
collége apostolique, qu’il fut appelé Pierre, et que Jésus-Christ 
ie fit le fondement de son Eglise par la foi qu’il y devait annoncer 
aunom de tous; dés ce moment se fit l’établissement, ou, si l’on 
veut, la désignation d’une primauté dans l’Eglise en la personne 
de Saint Pierre. En disant 4 ses apétres: ‘Je suis avec vous 
jusqu’d la fin des siécles :’ il montra que la forme qu’il avait 
établie parmi cux, passerait ila postérité. Une éternelle succes- 
sion fut destinée & Saint Pierre, comme il en fut aussi destinée 
une de semblable durée aux autres apétres. Il y devait toujours 
avoir un Pierre dans l’Eglise pour confirmer ses fréres dans la 
foi: c’était le moyen le plus propre pour établir l’unité de senti- 
ments que le Sauveur désirait plus que toutes choses: et cette 
autorité ¢tait d’autant plus nécessaire aux successeurs des 
apotres, que leur foi était moins affermie que celle de leurs 
auteurs,” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Lymington, Hants, May 10th. R. H. WELDON. 
[It does show,—whbat we were not aware of,—that Bossuet 
*” regarded the words, “ Strengthen thy brethren,” but it 
gives no sort of reason for so very singular an interpreta- 
tion of words so limited.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AN EXISTING PALACE IN IRELAND. 
[To tHE Eprror or THE “ SpECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—You have written on the question of a Royal residence 
mIreland. It isnot a new idea, but very important. Lord 
Strafford wrote from Ireland to Archbishop Laud, in a letter 
dated September 27th, 1637, as follows :—* His Majesty will 
Justify me that at my last being in England, I acquainted him 





with a purpose I”had to build him a house at the Naas; it 
being uncomely his Majesty should not have one here capable 
to lodge him with moderate conveniency, which in truth as 
yet he hath not, in case he might be pleased some time here- 
after to look upon this Kingdom—that when it was built, if 
liked by his Majesty, it should be his, paying me as it cost; 
if disliked, a suo damno, I was content to keep it, and smart 
for my folly.” Laud replied that the King was well pleased 
with this proposed bargain. 

It is near to Naas, in Kildare, that the unfinished and now 
ruinous palace, called Jigginstown, now stands, on the property 
of Earl Fitz William.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ALFRED Gartty, D.D. 


“TOUJOURS DE L’AUDACE!” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ]* 

Sir,—The interesting note of your correspondent in the 
Spectator of April 14th, showing that Danton had many 
English books in his library, prompted me to inquire whether 
Danton could speak or read English. I wrote to that effect to 
Professor Aulard, of the Sorbonne, an unimpeachable authority 
on any subject bearing reference to the French Revolution, 
and got the following answer :—“ Mon cher collégue,— Danton 
lisait l'anglais et le parlait (comme beaucoup d’hommes 
politiques de son temps, Robespierre, Marat, &c.) Il 
sentretenait avec Thomas Payne. Il y a dans ses papiers 
(aux Archives) plusieurs lettres en anglais 4 lui adressées. Il est 
probable que son mot sur l’audace soit, non un souvenir précis, 
mais une réminiscence involontaire,” Ke. 

Now we are certain that Danton knew English, and that he 
had in his library Johnson’s Dictionary, in which Bacon’s 
sentence on Boldness in quoted, it is not improbable that 
Bacon’s words may have flashed upon his mind in his 
impromptu speech. It may not be amiss to observe that 
whereas Bacon speaks of boldness in terms of disparagement, 
Danton sounds its praise. In the former, we find the thought- 
ful judgment of a shrewd philosopher; in the latter, the 
impulsive outcry of a fiery tribune. Again, Bacon’s words are 
applied to boldness in “ civil business ;” Danton urges it as the 
one remedy to crush invasion. 

Might it be asked of some of your readers whether the 
striking similarity in Spenser’s line (quoted in Spectator, 
April 6th), Bacon’s sentence, and Danton’s outburst has ever 
been noticed in any work up to the present time? Though 
these three names would not stand, I suppose, in that Welt- 
Irteratur Goethe speaks of, do they not deserve, however, to 
be studied in all their minute details, or are we merely to 
repeat the hackneyed saying, “ Les beaux esprits se rencon- 
trent,” and rest satisfied P—I am, Sir, &c., L.-G. R., 

Professeur au Lycée Charlemagne, Paris. 








A DOG AND A WHIP. 
(To Tux Epitor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—You have lately published several dog-stories. Allow 
me to send you another for publication should you think it 
worthy. It was told me to-day by a lady whom I cross- 
examined to get full details :— 


“Some twenty years back we had a poodle—white, with one 
black ear. After the manner of his race, he was never quite happy 
unless he carried something in his mouth. He was intelligent 
and teachable to the last degree. The great defect in his character 
was the impossibility of distinguishing mewm from tuum. Anything 
he could get hold of he seemed to think, according to his dogged 
ethics, to befairly his own. On one occasion, he entered the room 
of one of the maidservants and stole her loaf of bread, carefully 
shutting the door after him with his feet,—the latter part being a 
feat I had taught him. The woman—Irish—was scared, and 
thought that the dog was the devil incarnate. The necessity of 
discipline on the one hand, and of occupation on the other, induced 
me one day to enter a saddler’s shop, situated in a straight street 
about half-a-mile from our house, and buy a whip. Shortly after 
my return home, he committed some act of petty larceny, so I gave 
him a beating with the whip he had carried home. Going for a 
walk next day, the dog, as usual, accompanied me, and was 
entrusted with the whip to carry. Directly we got outside the 
door, he started off at his best pace straight down the street, paying 
no attention whatever to my repeated calls. He entered the 
saddler’s shop and deposited the whip on the floor. When I arrived, 
the saddler showed me the whip lying exactly where the dog had 
deposited it.” 

—I am Sir, &e., 


Rome, May 10th. Henry H. MAXWELL, 
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” POETRY. 


MAY MEMORIES. 
Ox! for the light-hearted 
Life, and the passionate 
Pulse, and the fetterless 

Feet, and the strong 
Stream of enthusiast 
Thought, when the spirit of 
Spring, like a bacchanal, 

Bore me along! 

Oh! the luxuriant 

Leaves, and the effluent 

Flowers, and the resonant 
Raptures of song. 


Oh! for the mirth-bringing 

Morns, and the nectarous 

Noons, and the exquisite 
Eves, when the fair 

Face of the noiseless queen 

Night, with her eloquent 

Eyes, and her azure 
Abysses lay bare; 

And, like a breath from the 

Briar, from the sensitive 

Soul rose the innocent 
Incense of prayer! 

es F. W. BovugpDIL1on. 











ART. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
[FIRST NOTICE. ] 
THE collection of pictures on view at the New Gallery has 
several points in which it may claim to,be the most interesting 
of this year’s exhibitions. To commence with, it is not so:vast 
and bewildering as the Academy, and having in view the very 
limited amount of pictures which the ordinary eye and brain 
can really take in and enjoy, this in itself is no inconsiderable 
merit. Secondly, it contains a most interesting and, for its 
size, comprehensive series of the work of Mr. Watts, the most 
artistic, in the proper sense of the word, amongst living artists. 
It is curious to see here “The Wounded Heron” (1), his first 
contribution to the Academy of 1837, in which one strongly 
feels the influence of the old Dutch dead game and bird 
painter, Hondekooter, whose works abound in so many 
English country-houses. There is a great deal of good work 
in this painting, especially in the treatment of the wing- 
feathers, but we must say the head is ill-drawn and unim- 
portant; possibly the specimen was kept too long or badly 
shot. Bewick and the Japanese artists, the latter of whom 
have always specially affected the crane and stork tribe for 
decorative purposes, show what an amount of drawing and 
beauty exists in the dagger-like beak, eye, and crest of the 
hernshaw. Next to it hangs a good contrast, “Fog off 
Corsica ” (2); an impression of the most nebulous, impalpable 
kind, and, we believe, the result of one of Mr. Watts’s recent 
voyages ; as also “ The Sea Ghost ” (17), a rainbow effect, with 
a ship passing. “ Sant’ Agnese, Mentone” (162), is a charming 
rendering of a piece of Italian landscape. Besides these three 
landscapes, he has three figure-subjects, of which we prefer 
“Good-Luck to your Fishing!” (33), a charming little amorino, 
seen, his back to the spectator, flitting over the sea, presumably 
the cherub that sits up aloft looking after the fate of poor 
Jack. “ Fata Morgana” (57) we confess we do not very well 
understand. “The Wife of Plutus ” (184) is a powerful piece 
of work, the meaning of which can be easily understood. The 
slumbering lady is of the earth, earthy ; the massive throat and 
profuse jewelry tell their own story simply and impressively 
enough. The collection is further enriched by “Clytie” (403), 
a well-chosen representative of Mr. Watts’s success in the 
sister-art, and is, it seems to us, a piece of work in which the 
sculptor has succeeded in producing something at once 
grandiose and yet pleasant to live with, dignified and also 
graceful. Mr. Watts will be seen from the foregoing matter 
to be represented in the different branches he has so ably 
pursued, the only omission being that there is no example 
of those beautiful chalk and charcoal drawings, chiefly 


| of a better name, we must dub “ Burne-Jonesian.” 





. ~ ets. 
of heads, which have such an individual character 
charm. Another attraction, at any rate to some, is that 


“ New” has become the home of all that school which, for Want 


W 
we do not think they are in great force this year, ‘an ma 


leader himself contributes nothing but drawings. Prof 

. 8801 
Herkomer, who has gone in very largely for portraiture has 
three portraits here. In the first we come to, “Sir Joseph 
Hooker” (4), the painter seems to have missed the Peculiar 
sagacity and penetration characteristic of his model, 

Mr. Poynter’s “Roman Boat-race” (5) represents g pert 
damsel comfortably seated, and provided with a basket of 
cherries for refreshment, watching with some interest the 
struggle between some gigantic triremes,—an early pre. 
sentment of the Oxford and Cambridge race, though pro. 
bably the oarsmen of the old world were more worked, 
upon by the lash than by the respective honour of thea 
different factions. The work is thorough and complete 
though it scarcely bears comparison with the more than 
usually delightful Alma Tadema, ‘A Favourite Author” 8), 
hung near. There is a certain blackness and hardness apoy 
Mr. Poynter’s work, scholarly as it is, which we do not find in 
“The Favourite Author ;” and, besides, Mr. Tadema, both 
this and in his Academy picture of this year, has the advantage 
of working from a pretty model. We confess we do not like 
Mr. Richmond’s portraits here,—‘ Colonel Bignold” (14) is a 
most unreal, shadowy-looking personage, and the painting hag 
that smooth waxiness and pumice-stoned appearance which ig 
perhaps still more strongly felt in the “ Countess Grosvenor” 
(207), dangerously approaching the chocolate-box style of 
art, both in the manner of painting and in the arrange. 
ment of the subject. A greater contrast to this kind of 
work could not well be found than Mr. La Thangue’s study 
(16) of a lady tennis-player resting on a chair; the execution 
is dexterous, though it falls short of the extreme skill of the 
large picture by the same artist in the next gallery, which, in 
point of mere power of execution, is probably the cleverest 
thing here. Mr. La Thangue’s work is the result of a complete 
course of French art education; idea is secondary,—execution 
is the main point. “It is rubbed” (frotté), “not painted,” is 
the actual remark (heard by the writer) of a French artist of 
repute, not an impressionist by any means, on much English 
painting. This is a point furnishing matter for never-ending 
argument, but it cannot be denied that paint, conveyed from 
the palette straight on to the canvas and left untouched by the 
brush, has a brilliancy which overpowers that style of work in 
which badger-hair softeners and pumice-stone play such an 
important part. 

Mrs. Alma Tadema sends a pretty, well-painted figure, 
“A Summer Sabbath” (19). It is a pity it is marred bya 
hand, quite out of drawing, that hangs in sleep over the book. 
Her other contribution, “Soon Ready” (98), representing 
some quaint Dutch figures at an old press full of costumes, 
is very successful, especially in the painting of all the 
accessories. Mr. Swan has, we venture to think, painted 
the best animal picture of the year in his “Polar Bears 
Swimming ” (27); the idea is novel, and the quotation appro- 
priate: “We were the first that ever burst into that silent 
sea.” The mother-bear, under whose careful pilotage the two 
cubs follow close behind, is making a foraging or exploring 
tour amongst the ice, probably to see if some luckless seal can 
be surprised asleep ona floe. The characteristics of these most 
curious animals are all given, the small, unreflecting, beady 
black eyes and nose, the variety of tone in the white of the 
coat, the breath showing a little in the chill air, the swimming 
motion, and reflection in the water, are all powerfully rendered. 
One seems to feel their stealthy, noiseless progress. All thie 
Mr. Swan has most successfully seized and placed in effective 
surroundings; the result is a highly interesting picture. 

Mr. Shannon has here, as elsewhere, many portraits. We 
prefer the “ Miss Jean Graham” in this Gallery to the one at the 
Grosvenor; but he has a trick, which in time becomes disagree 
able, of painting all his ladies’ dresses in strips, caused, we 
imagine, by his affection for a dragging motion with the brush ; 
this is all very well when used sparingly, but we see it every- 
where, and it somewhat takes off from the pleasure this artist 
would otherwise give by his cleverness and power of rendering 
pretty faces. 

Mr. Herkomer’s “Earl of Londesborough” (57), is @ Very 
good likeness, and, we should say, the best of the large number 
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of portraits exhibited by} the% Professor this year. Mr. 
Charles’s “ Cockle Fishers ” (73), is pleasant and fresh, quite 
a picture to live with, which is more than we can say for many 
hanging on these walls. Mr. Round’s portrait of the editor 
of the World (84), without the little conceit of the small 
sculptured Atlas, would be easily recognised, but the painting 
seems to us disagreeably hot and livery. Mr. Arthur Lemon’s 
«A Mid-day Bath ” (97), a boy riding bare-back into the sea 
with two horses, is treated on a far larger scale than the 
subject required ; Mr. Lemon is happier in his smaller work. 
Mr. C. N. Kennedy’s “ Neptune (114), as a decorative and 
academic subject, excuses the large canvas; there is a great 
deal of merit in the weird sea-monsters as they hiss through the 
wavesexultantly ; the figures are not quite so satisfactory, but 
there is considerable freshness and spirit in the whole picture. 
Mr. J. M. Skipworth’s “ Katie” (122) is a small but pleasing 
contribution. It is a capital, direct piece of painting of the 
face of a pretty model, showing that this can be achieved 
without the utter loss of truth in tone, colour, and values found 
in the work of most of the painters making a specialty of this 
class of subject. 

Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth (110) is undoubtedly one of the pictures of the 
year, and affords, and will continue to afford, endless matter 
for discussion at dinners and elsewhere, finding ardent 
admirers and equally bitter detractors. It is eminently 
one ot those victures people like or dislike. The painting of 
the celebratea beetle-wing dress is a tour de force which pro- 
bably no one but Mr. Sargent could have accomplished. The 
theatrical make-up of the tace is perhaps a trifle too accen- 
tuated, especially the carmine of the mouth, and the black 
touches under the eyes, which give a squinting appearance to 
them. But taking the picture as a whole, it is an impressive 
presentment of the subject, and better bears out, we think, 
the early promise shown by this artist in the portrait of Miss 
Burckhardt, exhibited in the ’82 Salon, than anything we have 
seen since from his hand. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Tue general effect of the Grosvenor show this year cannot 
by the most optimistic observer be considered entirely 
satisfactory. One goes round the rooms, and although there 
are numerous works which attain to a respectable standard, 
yet hardly one of them will make a lasting impression upon 
the mind. There is not a highly remarkable picture in the 
exhibition. Thinking over the collection a few hours after 
having visited it, there seems in one’s mind a somewhat blank 
sensation regarding it. Even the cumosities are nothing 
frantically original or novei. The portraits may be considered 
to be the most interesting and noticeabie pictures to be seen. 
In that of Mr. Rider Haggard (3), by Mr. Pettie, the painter 
seems to have cho en an attitude for Mr. Haggard which ap- 
pears little customary to him, and which expresses some 
uneasiness ; this, however, if it is a mistake, is a trifling one, 
and does not make the portrait less than a good likeness. 
There seems to be something indefinable which is wanting in 
Mr. Shannon’s large portrait of Lady Granby (17), also. While 
he has succeeded in posing her in a most graceful attitude, he 
does not seem to have made a good likeness of his model’s face ; 
at the same time, one cannot help calling the whole work 
decidedly successful. 

It is remarkable how popular these immense portraits are 
becoming ; every year they grow in length and more elaborate 
in their taste. It may be a bold observation to make, but 
of all the portraits that we have seen in a long series of 
Galleries and collections, it is not the very large, full-length 
ones which may be taken, on the whole, as the most beautiful 
or the most pleasant to live with. No doubt a graceful figure 
and well-executed drapery can at times be expressed by work- 
manship which comes near to perfection ; yet with all the com- 
bined charms of attitude, dress, and surroundings, a simple 
and artistically painted head and shoulders, or at most a three- 
quarter-length portrait, which more particularly reproduces 
the beauty of the sitter’s face, without paying so much atten- 
tion to clothing and “ properties,” will bring down the balance 
in its favour placed against any full-length pictures on yards 
of canvas. Mr. Stuart-Wortley’s portrait of Miss Ella Stanier 
(142) is to a great extent an illustration of the foregoing, 


is, however, sadly damaged by the gaudy oval frame in which 
it is placed. 

One might draw attention to various portraits which are 
worthy works, but most of them are more interesting 
to their possessors than to the general public. However, 
one may notice with advantage Mr. Logsdail’s portrait of 
Frederic Villiers (171), and Miss Clare Wright (110), by W. 
Llewellyn. The latter is a sort of “arrangement in green,” 
and strongly reminds one of a portrait in the recent ex- 
hibition of pastel pictures held at the Grosvenor. Once in a 
way, a vagary such as this green painting is very refreshing, 
but it would be dangerous to repeat it. Mr. Margetson’s 
large and successful picture of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth (31) takes us from portraits to fancy pictures, 
among which Sir John Millais’s “Shelling Peas” (58) is 
worthy of the highest position. Every part of its workman- 
ship is, as may be expected from the artist, remarkably 
powerful, and at the same time refined. On the end 
wall of the West Gallery, two pictures—one called “Look !” 
(87), by Marianne Stokes; the other, “Child with Silver- 
Fish” (92), by W. R. Symonds—are both worthy of 
praise. The first represents a gnomish little creature who 
seems to look out with glistening eyes from some dark 
corner of its native slums. This work is quaint in 
effect, and makes one feel a sort of pity for the child sitting 
clutching a faded blossom of some kind. There is pathos in 
the painting. Mr. Symonds’s little girl comes from much 
brighter surroundings, and perhaps the silver-fish in the 
bowl she is holding are to symbolise the happy life she 
has before her. At any rate, instead of pathos there 
is pleasure in her portrait. It would be, perhaps, an 
improvement if the background against which she stands 
were a shade darker or lighter. There is not enough con- 
trast as it is. “ Laban,” by Arthur Melville (13), a single 
Eastern figure standing with a flock of sheep near him, in 
evening light, is a bold piece of work,—a small canvas 
covered with powerful and large strokes of colour which, to 
give them their due praise, are put on with no little dexterity ; 
and they have a very good effect when one sees them from the 
proper distance, sometimes difficult to be obtained in a crowd. 
The very opposite extreme in execution may be seen in the 
little picture, almost a miniature, called “Le Prie-Dieu 
Improvisé,” by Jan van Beers, which must be classed among 
that very rare series of paintings exemplifying the taste which 
arises from the refinement of luxurious vulgarity. Mr. 
Cotman’s “ Her Ladyship’s First Lesson” (29), and “ Darby 
and Joan,” by W. Dendy Sadler (121), both have many good 
points, and the public will doubtless not pass over these works. 
without remarking them; but neither of them is engrossing 
as to subject. 

The landscapes this year show us the most uncommon phases 
of artistic choice. Earth and air are to be seen under more 
remarkable circumstances than have been visible for some 
time at the Grosvenor. Mr. Wyllie, almost alone, sends a 
simple painting of Nature as she is on the Kentish river he 
has chosen ; and having found a pleasant point of view, he has 
made a good work from it. There seems to be some rather 
heavy brush-work in the representation of distant water, 
however, which prevents the picture from being an entire 
success. Other well-known artists have given us some very 
remarkable and elaborately executed skies above their land- 
scapes, such as is seen in “ Macbeth, Acti., Scene 3,” by Keeley 
Halswelle, a painting which must be considered more as a land- 
scape than anything else, whatever its name may be. “The 
Weird Sisters” (8), by Mr. MacWhirter, three old and twisted 
trees, are also beneath so angry a sky, that the latter makes 
the most important impression on the mind as one looks at 
the picture. At the same time, there is no small amount of 
spirit in the whole work. The colour in the sky may be 
called too violent, but it is not by any means so burning 
hot as the tints which seem to be always chosen by Mr. John 
Reid and Mr. Anderson Hague. There is a brazen glow in 
“The Mussel-Gatherers” (141), by Mr. Reid, which would be 
far too much in real life for any ordinary English fisherman 
or woman, even if they were provided with looser garments. 
than they possess in picture No. 141. Mr. Alfred East’s 
“Gentle Night” (170) has a soothing effect after these 
scorching canvases; and if it is somewhat too square 
in its composition, and if the light in it does not strike 





remarks. The effect of this picture, as seen in the Grosvenor, 
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withal, a picture full of poetical sentiment. “’Twixt 
Night and Day” (158), by W. Llewellyn, does give one 
the idea of sunset very decidedly. The little Cornish harbour 
seems half in shadow and half bathed in the warmest golden 
sun-rays, just the effect one has seen over and over again. 
There is a delicious sort of calm which makes one wish to know 
the name of the little town which possesses this quiet and pic- 
turesque corner, that one may go and see for oneself in real 
life what has been so pleasantly put in a picture. 

Sculptors, like other artists, have sent to the Grosvenor 
various works which are not strikingly interesting, although 
they are not to be passed over as unsuccessful. A little bust 
by T. Nelson Maclean gives one the idea that it is, in the 
delineation of features, a capital piece of work. It is nothing 
more nor less than a little boy’s portrait, and it is as pleasant 
to look at as marble likenesses can ever be. 

The water-colours are never numerous here, and this year 
they are less so than usual. Among them are some good 
works by Mr. Tristram Ellis. ‘“ Lowestoft Trawlers” (317), by 
Norah Davison, is a clearly painted work, and shows grasp 
of colour and boldness of handling,—both decidedly good 
qualities. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA.* 
Ir Mr. Gosse reads this story,—and he ought to read it,—he 
will repent him of his sarcasm at the expense of Miss Amélie 
Rives. In his essay in the Forum on the question, “ What 
constitutes a great poet?” he very justly quizzed some American 
who had said that in America they do not read John Dryden; 
and he asked who it is, then, that they do read, suggesting that 
it might perhaps be answered, Miss Amélie Rives. Well, we can 
only say that if she will always write as she writes in Virginia 
of Virginia,—no doubt an immense advance on her former 
story,—they could hardly do better. It is a slight affair, 
no doubt, but it is pretty nearly perfect of its kind, and 
there can be no question but that it has the quality of true 
and very unquestionable genius of that indisputable order 
which we find in some of the finest idylls of Tourgueneff. 
The whole story must be read before its quality can be 
judged, for it is in the high and exquisite pathos of 
its closing scene that its genius really culminates. We 
do not mean that there is not plenty to admire before 
the closing scene is reached. If there were not, of course 
no kind of power there displayed could make the little 
tale the gem it is. But everything in the tale really leads 
up to the closing scene, and without having read that, the 
extraordinary harmony and mounting interest of the whole 
cannot be judged at all. That conscious straining after new 
effects of language which was to be noticed in former efforts 
of Miss Amélie Rives, has disappeared entirely in Virginia of 
Virginia. The story is told in language as simple as that of 
Mrs. Stowe, and with a feeling for the aspect of the scenery and 
surroundings, as well as the one character carefully studied in it, 
which is as full of Art as it is full of Nature. Virginia of 
Virginia, the daughter of a “mean white,” and ‘speaking in a 
mean dialect which is certainly about the least adapted to 
convey the higher notes of human purpose and passion, 
of all the languages of “ articulately speaking men,” contrives 
to leave an impression of herself upon the reader which, we 
venture to say, he should never again lose. Perhaps, indeed, so 
high is the art of the story, the meanness of the dialect in 
the end rather adds to, than detracts from, its beauty. We 
cannot help feeling, indeed, repelled all through by the sort of 
half-cockney, half-negro vernacular in which Virginia and 
her father talk,—a cross between the humorous, half-animal 
speech of the negro, and the astute vulgarity of a New York or 
a London street-arab. But as the significance of the character 
of Virginia slowly gains upon us, though the inadequacy of the 
speech to express the character is never for a moment forgotten, 
the sense of contrast between the poverty of the material and the 
grand effect of the delineation grows with the growing picture, 
and it is quite possible that in the end, the pathos is really 
enhanced instead of attenuated by the curious meanness of the 
medium in which a part of the effect is embodied,—for, of course, 
it is only when Virginia or her father speak, that the reader is 
aware of the contrast to which we refer, the author’s own 


* Virginia of Virginia: a Story. By Amélie Rives. 
amd Sons. 








London: George Routledge | 
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English being as graceful and simple as any one could desire, 


We cannot give the least conception of the beauty of the story 
by extracts, but we may give just a specimen of the hybrid 
form of speech to which Virginia and her father are 
limited, and in spite of which Miss Rives manages to make her 
heroine one of the most effective figures in the range of modern 
English fiction. The young Englishman who has purchased q 
stock-farm in Virginia, is beginning his acquaintance with hig 
manager, Virginia’s father, who rushes at once into the 
subject of his daughter after the following fashion :— 


«Howdy? howdy?’ he remarked, genially. “My darter 
Faginia’s tole me *bout you. Got all yo’ clo’es lef? in Washin’ton 
Hey? Got ’em this mornin’? You don’ sesso? Well! My 
darter Faginia says as how you're goin’ in fur horse-racin’? 
That so? You don’ sesso? Well, what d’you think er my darter 
Faginia, anyhow? Darter, go ’n’ bring me some water; Pp 
mortal thirsty.’ Then, as the girl disappeared, ‘ Well, what d’you 
think er her ?’—‘ She seems to be very—very charming,’ ventured 
Roden.—‘ Well, sir, you ’ain’t got no more idea of th’ sweethearts 
that girl’s had—I mean would ’a’ had ’f I’d “lowed it. The lag’ 
one was Jim Murdoch, a hoop-pole man. But, sir,—here Mr, 
Herrick assumed a tone of the most pompous dignity—‘ but I wil] 
tole you, sir, as how my darter Faginia shall deceive no retentions, 
respecially from a hoop-pole man !’—‘ A hoop-pole man ?’ said Roden, 
—‘ That thar’s hit, sir, an’ I cert’n’y means what I says,’ replied 
the overseer, relapsing again into his former slipshod easiness of 
speech and manner. ‘Consequently were, the beauty of the 
question air my darter Faginia won’t get married twel she gets a 
mighty good offer’—‘I should say you were perfectly right, 
assented Roden.— Well, yes, sir; I should sesso. Is’pose you 
ain’t married, air you?’—‘No. Do I look very like a married 
man ?’ said Roden, who continued to be amused. He thought 
the overseer almost as interesting as Virginia.—‘ Well, no,’ 
assented old Herrick, manipulating his abundant beard with an 
air of deep thought. ‘But the beauty of the question air, you 
kyarn’t al’uz tell. Them as looks the mostest married gen’ly 
ain’t. An’ contrarywise, them as don’t, air ’—* Married ?’ 
said Roden.—‘ Well, considerbul, mostly,’ said the overseer.” 





That is the sort of provincial slang from the use of which we 
might have expected to get humorous effects, but certainly 
nothing like the singularly beautiful little tale contained in 
this volume. And yet we venture to say that if Miss 
Amélie Rives writes nothing more than this, she will not 
be quite forgotten in English literature. For slight as the 
story is, there is a perfection of detail, a harmony of colour, 
and a power of subordinating everything in it to the 
sculpturing of the chief figure, which fills the reader with 
satisfaction, and with that unique feeling that only a master. 
piece can produce. Love, despair, vindictiveness, remorse, 
repentance, the passion of gratitude for the opportunity of 
making some sort of reparation,—and all these passions of 
the order that spring up in a simple and untutored mind 
of great natural force,—have hardly been more powerfully 
delineated in the present generation than in this little tale; 
though the design of the story is, of course, one conceived on 
a small scale. 





THE KINGDOM OF GEORGIA* 
“ GzorcriA is practically unknown to the British public,” says 
Mr. Wardrop, and we may add that in this respect it may be 
put on a line with many other lands. He wishes to excite the 
curiosity of his fellow-countrymen, who, while they know or 
believe that the Georgian ladies are fair to look upon, confound 
both sexes with the Circassians. We should have thought that 
by this time the trading world at all events has some definite 
idea of the country through which runs the railway from 
Batoum to Baku. A great many persons must know now, 
better even than Marco Polo knew in the thirteenth century, 
when the merchants of Genoa had begun to navigate the 
Caspian, that “on the confines towards Georgiana there isa 
fountain from which oil springs in great abundance, insomuch 
that a hundred ship-loads might be taken from it at onetime,” 
and that the “oil is not good for food, but ’tis good to burn.” 
We have also heard a great deal since 1854 of Mingrelia, 
Imeritia, Georgia, and Armenia, and although the divers tribes 
in the Caucasus have been lumped together as Circassians, it 
has surely not been common to confound with them the 
dwellers south of that vast mountain-chain which has just 
become sadly dear to us as the superb tomb of Donkin and 
Fox. Onthe whole, however, and in the sense intended by the 
writer, that the knowledge of the country and its peoples is 
vague, his description may be regarded as only an exaggerated 
expression of a fact. Yet the long list of books appended to 
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this volume, some accessible enough, others less so, or virtually 


he public likely to travel, cannot be so entirely 
oss aie Mr. Wardrop, apparently, so loves 
~ land, that he would like to make it as popular as Norway 
or Switzerland. He pleads that it can be reached in a week ; 
that it is as beautiful as either; that it is unknown to tourists, 
and cheaper than Scotland. On the other hand, as his book 
and the books of others show, that the drawbacks on the beauty 
and cheapness are the want of accommodation and the scarcity 
of food. In short, Georgia, or the broad neck of land between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, is not in any way organised 
for travelling, and is accessible only to the favoured, the 
scientific explorer prepared to rough it, and the enthusiastic 
traveller who is not without local friends. Were the region 
organised for the receipt of visitors as Switzerland is, some 
districts would be tempting to the many as a “ resort,” but at 
present there is small chance that they will attract any save 


the few. 

Yet, beyond question, these districts are glorious to the eye. 
The western portion, springing up from the Euxine, is clothed 
with magnificent forests and watered by many streams. Lofty 
hills, crowned or not crowned by old castles or monastic 
buildings, present to the wanderer beautiful prospects, backed 
by the snowy peaks of the Caucasus. But the lowlands, 
wooded or marshy, are the haunts of fever and dysentery, and, 
in the upper world, food and drink are not always certain to 
be found. Crossing the Suram chain, the railway runs down 
to Tiflis, and thence eastward traverses the yellow steppe, 
swept by the bitter wind. Tiflis itself, built in a deep hollow 
on the Kura, has some attractions to compensate for its 
discomforts. The post-road, a military line, to Vladikavkas, 
seated at the foot of the gigantic Kasbek, winds through 
and up fine scenery, and is well supplied with good halting- 
places. If the tourist ventures north-east of the valley of the 
Alazana, in Kachetia, the “ garden of Georgia,” he must move 
like an army, with his own train of transport and supply ; but 
here the fatigue and privation, providing he has a generous host 
atthe end of the desolate journey, are soon forgotten. He isina 
land of beauty, novelty, hospitality; and if he crosses the far- 
famed Alazana, he will enter wilder scenes and have the luxury 
of knowing that, if he is unable to defend himself, Lesghien 
robbers may take from him all that he hath. For they prowl 
in the upland forests, and, undeterred by Russian garrisons, 
raid like the Highlanders of old, drive off horses and cattle, 
and drive away capital which would fain invest itself in culti- 
vating the rich lands and felling the grand forest trees. But 
wherever the tourist turns, so far as we can see, he must be 
prepared to endure much, run some risks, robbery in the high- 
lands, disease in the low country, and everywhere, except in 
the houses of the wealthy, dirt and its attendants; so that, on 
the whole, Georgia, or rather Transcaucasia, does not seem yet 
to have become quite qualified to serve as a playground for 
folk who have only a few weeks to spare for a holiday. To 
men like Mr. Wardrop, we admit, it must be delightful; to 
the archeologist and naturalist, a welcome arena; and the com- 
mercial gentleman, in time, may find something profitable for 
export, besides the oil on the shores of “il Mar di Bacu.” But 
the day of the generality, even of gentlemen tourists, is not 
yet come. It is only “the few” who will range through 
Transcaucasia, or endure the rude life of _Kabarda, to master 
the double peaks of Ushba, or the summit of Dychtau. 

Georgia and the Georgians are alike interesting,—the 
first, because it is rich in historical associations as well as 
natural loveliness; the second, because they are brave, hand- 
some, generous. Yet their language is a slight stumbling- 
block, surely. When Von Thielmann passed through the land, 
he tried the Grusinian language, but, says he, “I speedily 
relinquished the study of this dialect, when my tongue 
had undergone the ordeal of such words as ‘rchwa,’ ‘tzchri’ 
(eight, nine), and ‘otzchmodaatti’ (eighty).” There is a 
town on the Aragva, which, it is said, was 2 Roman station, 
and the Georgian capital before Tiflis; but how can one pro- 
nounce “Mtzkhet”? All the names, whether of places or 
persons, are not equally difficult, shall we say, and some are 
euphonious,—“ Nina,” “Tamara,” “Orbeliani,” “ Rustaveli,” 
“Machabeli,” for example; but what are we to do with such 
words as “ tsklimknari,” ‘“ Khartlis tzkhovreba,” “ Rtsheuli,” 
the last the name of a novelist? Mr. Wardrop, enthusiast as 
he is, makes light of the impediment, and says a slight know- 


cannot pronounce a name, how can you remember it? As to 

the people themselves, his sketch of them is pleasant enough, 

and the Georgians seem as amiable as they are handsome,— 

not “handsome and worthless,” as Gibbon contemptuously 

styles them. We prefer Marco Polo’s hearty words,—“ The 
people are very handsome, capital archers, and most valiant 

soldiers.” But there are several peoples, the population is com- 

posite,—Georgian, chivalrous, drinking, song-loving; Turco- 
tatar, Armenian, and Russian, with little well-to-do colonies 
of Wurtembergers, who exiled themselves in 1812-13, and 

have kept themselves distinct. The fringe in the moun- 

tains consists of various tribes, from the industrious but 

raiding Lesghien to the Ossetine, who seems to have 
strong prudential qualities, to the Khevsur, who wears a 

helmet and chain-mail, and the free Suanian, who has 

been obliged to succumb. Mr. Wardrop’s allies, however, 

are the Georgians, whom he prefers to the Armenians, though 

the latter are so devoted to their faith. But his contention is 

that there has been a recent awakening, that “the petty 
jealousies between Khartlians, Kachetians, and Imeritians, have 
been forgiven and forgotten, and that when Georgia’s voice 
is heard again in Asia, she will speak with that authority 

which belongs only to a patriotic and united people.” And he 
goes the length of saying that if Russia were involved in a_ 
great war, Georgia would declare her independence, and that 
the Armenians and mountain tribes would follow suit in their 
own fashion. That Armenians, Georgians, and Lesghiens 
could combine into one homogeneous state, however, “is not 

to be thought of,” and such an admission throws a doubt on 
the confident forecast we have quoted. 


Very suggestive are some of the results of the “awakening.” 
Take, for instance, the remarkable Land Bank of the Nobles 
at Tiflis, “founded in 1874, in order to aid farmers to work 
their lands by advancing them money at the lowest possible 
rate of interest; all the profits are spent in the furtherance 
of philanthropic schemes, and in the encouragement of 
national education,”—a very curious institution :— i. 
“The public meetings of the shareholders give an opportunity 
for discussion and speech-making, and it is in this ‘ Gruzinskii 
Parliament’ (as the Russians have nicknamed it), that Prince 
Chavchavadze has gained for himself the not unmerited title of 
the ‘Georgian Gambetta.’ I was an occupant of the Ladies’ 
Gallery at one of these assemblies, and I shall never forget the 
impression produced upon me by the sight of these handsome, 
warlike Asians in their picturesque garb, conducting their pro- 
ceedings exactly in the same order as British investors do every 
day in the City of London. Try to imagine the heroes of the 
Elizabethan age at Cannon Street Hotel discussing the current 
dividend of the S.E.R., and you will have some idea of my. 
feelings.” 

One reason why the gentry—everybody is a noble, one 
writer says that princes are as plentiful as chickens—turned 
their energies into this channel was the fact that extravagance 
led to borrowing of “usurers,” and, of course, debt and ruin. 
A Georgian is a jovial person who likes to enjoy and see others 
enjoy, and he drinks wine on a grand scale. Riding out one 
day, Mr. Wardrop passed a wine-shop where three or four 
Georgians were making merry. They pressed him at once to 
join them; he declined ; but as he returned from his excursion, 
they came out, hat in hand, and presented him with a goblet, 
which he could not refuse. ‘“ When a Georgian is merry,” he 
says, “ everybody else must share his jollity, or he is unhappy.” 
He adds, by way of further illustration, “I have seen a squire 
unnecessarily leave a scene of revelry for a minute or two, in 
order to heap up food in his horse’s manger, so that the faith- 
ful beast might share the universal joy.” Wine-drinking, 
idleness, and what they call munificence, have not been salutary, 
and perhaps the Nobles’ Bank, the literature, and the journals 
may help to modify these excesses of virtue. In any case, a 
little more attention is paid to crops, and it seems to be not 
impossible that, in time, Georgian wine and tobacco may 
furnish paying exports. Any kind of wine, including fine 
champagne, can be produced—but is not—in Kachetia. Von 
Thielmann hoped to drink some of the liquor celebrated in a 
song by the pseudo Mirza Schaffy, for which Rubinstein has 
composed such a glorious air, but his host brought out good 
Marcobrunner! Mr. Wardrop, however, had as much as he 
wanted on the spot, and he says that the best brands are not so 
well known as they deserve to be. It is evident from all reports 
that sufficient care is not bestowed on the making, and less, if 
possible, on the preservation of the wine. There is a certain 





ledge “picked up in a week or so” would do; still, if you 


slovenliness about Georgian proceedings which indicates 2 
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weakness; but if the sleepy period is really at an end, all may | solved, and he has given no solution of the difficulty of } 
be modified for the better. = 


Mr. Wardrop’s chapter on the literature of the country, old. 
and new, is informing. The most ancient epic was written by 
Rustaveli in the twelfth century. It is called “The Man in 
the Panther’s Skin,” and contrasts a Georgian with a Moslem 
to the great disadvantage of the latter. It is popular, and 
some verses are household words. There are many later 
writings, and the chief among them are duly mentioned. In 
1712, King Vakhtang VI. did a remarkable thing. He became 
a printer and publisher, and “issued the chief poems and 
romances of the Tamarian period at such a price as to make 
them attainable to all his subjects.” Among the living writers 
is a Prince Ivané Machabeli, who edits or edited a journal, and 
has translated some of Shakespeare’s plays. “These always 
draw a full house, and are thoroughly appreciated.” In fact, 
England is for the moment, it seems, at a sort of premium in 
Georgia, which looks to the westward for light and instruction. 
There are many books which treat of this country more fully, 
but as the latest report on its condition, and for other reasons, 
Mr. Wardrop’s volume is worth attention. 





MR. BOSANQUET ON LOGIC.* 

To describe a book of this sort in a sentence would be to doa 
grave injustice to the author. For it is a work of great im- 
portance, of wide knowledge, of condensed and systematic 
reasoning, and of far-reaching issues for all thinkers and all 
systems of thought. It may be possible, without doing in- 
justice to Mr. Bosanquet, to state shortly what seems to us to 
be the main feature of his work. It seems to be an attempt to 
unite the systems of Hegel and John Stuart Mill, or, to get 
away from individual names, to unite in one coherent system 
the results of German study of the logical conditions and forms 
of thought, with the results of the English study of logic, from 
Bacon to Mill, Jevons, and Spencer. Even to attempt this 
shows considerable courage. For, at first sight, German and 
English contributions to logic seem to be in different spheres. 
The one moves in a high and ethereal region, and makes every- 
thing depend on the nature of the notion and its movement; 
the other is of the earth, earthy, and too often has sought to 
explain knowledge by means of the material conditions of its 
existence. To state this contrast at greater length would lead 
us too far afield. It is sufficient for our purpose to state the 
contrast generally, and to add that Mr. Bosanquet is a capable 
student of both methods, and has felt the power of both ten- 
dencies. He seeks in this book to bind both into the unity of 
one coherent system. 

How far has he succeeded? It is difficult to give a cate- 
gorical answer. That he has written a fruitful and suggestive 
book, that he has set many problems in a fresh light, and 
that he has given us a comprehensive view of the unity 
underlying the manifoldness of our knowledge and its modes 
of operation, may be fully granted. With regard, however, to 
the main conception of his book, and with regard also to the 
various discussions on particular topics, there is room for a 
wide difference of opinion. One remark must be made here. 
It may be a consequence of the historical situation in which Mr. 
Bosanquet finds himself, but to us it seems that he has not 
made the matter quite clear to himself whether to yield wholly 
to the German method, or to supplement it by the English 
way of looking at the universe. For, according to Hegel, and 
in some sections of his book, according to Bosanquet, when 
once we obtain our categories, and have found out the method 
of knowledge, we proceed on the assumption that existence is 
under an obligation to conform to our method of cognising it. 
{it is a large assumption, certainly, and has given rise to many 
strange Hegelian readings both of history and of science. 
But, on the whole, it may be safely said that existence has its 
own method of procedure, and our business is to learn what 
that method is. Sometimes Mr. Bosanquet speaks with the 
authority of one who has discovered the true categories, and 
who expects all things to conform to them, and sometimes he 
takes the humbler course of asking what the method of 
existence may actually be. Now, the impression made on us 
by a careful perusal of his work, is that these two methods 
lie side by side, and have not been reconciled in any higher 
tunity. The old problem is not touched by him, at least not‘ 





* Logic; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 2 vols. Oxford: 
Olarendon Press. 





knowledge is knowledge of reality. 
It may be said, indeed, that the discussion of this prob 
belongs to metaphysic, and not to logic. This may indeed be 
true, according to the more common treatment of logie; but 
it is of no avail in relation to the work of Mr. Bosanquet, for 
he does discuss the question of the relation of knowledo 


ed 
reality (Vol. I, p. 77, and elsewhere), but without ce 
definite result. “Reality is given for me,” he says, “in 


present sensuous perception, and in the immediate feelin 
: - VARS g of 

my own sentient existence that goes with it. The real world, 
as a definite organised system, is for me an extension of this 
present sensation, and self-feeling by means of judgment, and 
it is the essence of judgment to effect and sustain such an 
extension.” (Vol. I, p.77.) Apart from the general question 
of the relation of knowledge to reality, this quotation raises 
the particular question of the relation of the real world of one 
person to the real world of another. What guarantee have ] 
that the reality given to me in sensation, and the real world 
constructed by my judgment, shall coincide with or have the 
same reference as the reality given to my neighbour? Usually 
this difficulty does not press, since ordinary people are in the 
habit of assuming a real world which exists independently of 
our individual thinking. It does press, however, when the 
burden is laid on the individual self-consciousness of con. 
structing and sustaining the world as known to itself. If ] 
construct and sustain my own world, I may be king of a 
phantastic world, and who has any right to gainsay its reality ? 
Thus, the system which above all systems is systematic, and 
lays most stress on the interdependence of each part on every 
other within the whole, and on the whole, is threatened with 
the paralysis of sheer individualism, an individualism more 
thoroughgoing than any other. It appears to us that the 
discussion of this topic is quite inadequate. Mr. Bosanquet 
is, however, haunted by it, and returns to it again and again, 
That we may do him no injustice, we quote the following :— 

“Our present treatment of Logic starts from the individual mind, 
as that within which we have the actual facts of intelligence which 
we are attempting to interpret into a system. But our consequent 
preoccupation with the phenomena of the individual mind, with 
its imperfect grasp of reality, and the varying aims and tendencies 
of its thought, brings with it a double danger which haunts every 
phase and every idea in a logical treatise. Either one may speak 
as if reality were simply relative to the individual mind, a 
ridiculous idea, but one which the very caution required of a 
modern writer is apt to encourage; for he hardly dares to allude 
to Mind as such, or in itself: or one may become interested in 
tracing the germination and growth of ideas in the individual 
mind as typical facts indeed, but only as one animal’s habits are 
typical of those of others; and so we may slur over the primary 
basis of Logic, which is its relation to Reality. For mental facts 
unrelated to Reality are not knowledge, and therefore have no place 
in Logic. The difficulty is, in other words, simply that modern 
Logic has a hard task to hold its own between Metaphysic and 
psychology. I entertain no doubt that, in content, Logic is one 
with Metaphysics, and differs, if at all, simply in mode of treat- 
ment,—in tracing the evolution of knowledge in the light of its 
value and import, instead of attempting to summarise its value 
and import apart from the details of its evolution. My object, 
however, in mentioning the difficulty at this point is merely to 
protest that, though I assume reality as the norm of the mind, 
in constructing which it is reconstructing and not creating de novo, 
yet I can entertain no doubt that intelligence is essential to the 
being of Reality, and that an abstraction which tries to regard the 
one apart from the other is a hopeless and helpless self-contra- 
diction. Asa working hypothesis in Logic, we are forced to adopt 
some such idea as that of a normal intelligence operative in all 
human minds, but subject to the accidental limitations of each.” 
(Vol. I., pp. 247-48.) 
It is obvious, however, that this somewhat vehement protest 
does not meet the difficulty which we ure disposed to call the 
inherent difficulty of Hegelianism. Hegelians try to overcome 
it by speaking of a universal self-consciousness, and by other 
phrases. But it meets them everywhere, in logic, in meta- 
physic, and in history; and it is impossible for them to make 
the transition from the individual to the universal mind. 


We have not spoken yet of those parts of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
work which have won our emphatic approval. In truth, every 
part of it is fraught with instruction. Whether we agree 
with him, or differ from him, to have come into contact with 
him is an education in itself. We expect that this work will 
give rise to many discussions, by means of which our theory of 
knowledge will be advanced. We had chosen a number of discus- 
sions to which we were to refer more particularly, such as the 
discussions on “The Judgment,” which make up tbe first book. 
Some parts of these discussions are of the utmost value and 
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Nor is the discussion on “ Inference,” which 
he second book, anything inferior to it. More 
articularly would we point to the concluding chapter, on 
aoe Relation of Knowledge to its Postulates,” as deserving: 
of the closest study. As regards the sections on the formal 
and the material postulates of knowledge, we have no criti- 
ciam to offer. They are clearly stated, and amply vindicated. 
They are set forth with the utmost lucidity, and their 
worth fully indicated. So much, however, we cannot say 
regarding the discussion on “ The Ultimate Nature of 
Necessity,” and the meaning Mr. Bosanquet attaches to 
the phrase @ priort. “ Every necessary truth,” he says, “in so 
far as it is necessary, presents itself as the conclusion from 
an antecedent.” It might be worth while, had we time. to 
examine this in detail. All we shall say, however, is that, 
considering the space occupied in the history of philosophy 
by the controversy regarding the test of necessary truth, and 
considering the greatness of the philosophers who have taken 
one side or the other in it, the ew cathedrd settlement of the 
question by Mr. Bosanquet causes some surprise. Specially 
go when he tells us that “the distinction on which the relation 
of necessity to experience really turns is the distinction 
between organised and unorganised experience,—the former 
can give necessity, the latter cannot give knowledge.” Tosay 
that organised experience can give necessity seems to put the 
cart before the horse. Is it not necessity which organises 
experience ? Is it not the diamond net which lays hold of and 
gives shape to the manifold of sense? Has not Mr. Bosanquet 
in this opinion left the guidance of the higher philosophy, and 
followed in the track of J. S. Mill? 
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A HISTORIC SCOTTISH CHURCH.* 


Tus historic value of this book lies in the fact that it is in'a 
gensean epitome of the history of the Church of Scotland, and 
its author, Dr. J. Cameron Lees, has attained the great success 
with which he must be credited through his having the good 
sense or the literary tact to allow that history to speak for itself 
through events and the spoken and written utterances of pro- 
minent Scotch personages. There are more picturesque eccle- 
siastical buildings, and still more picturesque ecclesiastical 
ruins, than St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, notably Dean 
Stanley’s “mine own St. Andrews;” but there is none 
which is so closely associated with the storm and stress 
of Scotch religious and ecclesiastical life, with the labours 
and the triumphs of John Knox, and with the con- 
flict between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. It even 
played its part—the part, as a rule, of the patient sufferer— 
in the struggles of Scotch patriotism. Nor is the latest chapter 
in the history of St. Giles’s the least important. Up till 
within a few years ago, it was internally in a state of scandalous 
disrepair,—due, it must be allowed, to Scotch Presbyterian 
irreverence as much as to municipal carelessness. Under the 
pretence of “ restoration,” and between 1829 and 1834, “the 
ancient monuments of distinguished ecclesiastics and states- 
men that adorned the walls, were broken to pieces to make 
bedding for the floor. Even the monument erected by his 
countrymen to the Regent Murray was destroyed, the sepul- 
chres of the dead were desecrated, tombstones broken to pieces, 
lead coffins were taken away, and, it is believed, sold; and 
cartloads of ornamental stones were removed, some of which 
still adorn the rockeries of suburban gardens.” When Dr. 
Lees was a young man, he preached before the Lord High 
Commissioner in St. Giles’s on the text, “ How dreadful is this 
place!”—a text which that dignitary regarded as singularly 
appropriate. The exterior of the building has, indeed, been 
irretrievably ruined, but Dr. Lees, as Minister of St. Giles’s, has 
seen the work of genuinely zsthetic internal restoration accom- 
plished by the late Dr. William Chambers, the publisher, and 
one of the most public-spirited of Edinburgh citizens. Dr. 
Lees’s hope is that the hand of time may deal gently with St. 
Giles’s; and as the story of the church is “the story of 
Scotland’s poetry, romance, religion—the story of her progress 
through cloud and sunshine, the story of her advance from 
barbarism to the culture and civilisation of the present day,” 
that hope will surely be realised. 
The history of “Sanct Geilles’ Kirk” takes one back to 
the time when Edinburgh was “a hamlet of Angles clustering 





‘ * St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, Church, College, and Cathedral, from the Earliest Times 
othe Presen Day. By J. Cameron Lees, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., Minister of 





St. Giles’s, Edinburgh and London: W. and R. Chambers, 1889. 


together on the slope that leads down from the gate of the 
Castle, and the sides of the ridge that lies between it and 
Edinburgh.” The hamlet which developed into the capital of 
Scotland had, in 854, a parish church called “ Edwinsburch” 
which belonged to Lindisfarne, a monastery established by 
the monks of Iona. This seems to have been the origin of 
St. Giles’s, which as far back as 1150 is found in the posses- 
sion of a monastic house. For a time it seems to have been 
attached to various monasteries, and was superintended by 
a vicar. It suffered greatly in the early wars between 
Scotland and England, and about the end of the fourteenth 
century was burned by the English along with Edinburgh 
itself. Only after it was rebuilt can St. Giles’s really be 
said to have a history, “one of the oldest written specimens 
of the Scottish tongue” being the contract entered into 
between the Provost of Edinburgh and certain masons in 1387 
to rebuild the chapels on the south side of thenave. Fora 
period St. Giles’s was attached to the Abbey of Scone, having 
been given to the monks as compensation for the damage 
done to their crops on the occasion of the coronation of 
Robert IIT. But St. Giles’s naturally grew in importance with 
Edinburgh, especially after it became the depository of the 
arm-bone of its patron saint, which was brought from France 
by William Preston of Gortoun. Dr. Lees has been able to 
bring to light the Papal Bulls of 1467 and 1470, removing 
St. Giles’s from under the authority of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, and erecting it into an independent Collegiate 
Church, with a provost, a curate, a minister of the choir, a 
sacristan, fourteen prebendaries, and four chorister-boys. For 
a time, however, the church and its incumbents were poorly 
supported by the public, and all sorts of curious devices 
were tried to raise the wind. Still, it gradually grew in 
importance, attracting to it as patrons or visitors various 
eminent persons, including Walter Chepman, who holds in the 
history of Scotch printing the position that Caxton does in 
England, and who built a chapel at his own expense. 
Flodden Field was—up to the Reformation period—the- 
Black Friday in the history of St. Giles’s. James IV. was the 
patron of St. Giles’s, and when the news came of his defeat, 
the church was filled with wailing women. 

Dr. Lees shows great judgment in his treatment of the 
immediately pre-Reformation and post-Reformation periods 
of his Church’s history. The great Scotch ecclesiastical change 
came very much in the character of a storm, so far as St. Giles’s 
was concerned, and the conflict between the Roman Catholics 
and the Lords of the Congregation is embraced between 1557, 
in which year the arm-bone of the patron saint was stolen, and 
March 31st, 1560, when the last Mass was said. The Lords of 
the Congregation obtained possession of St. Giles’s, and 
“purged” it of “idolatry;” but it is uncertain even yet 
whether they had the bulk of the laity with them. At all 
events, when regard is had to a very recent event in the history 
of Edinburgh, it is rather curious to find the leaders of the 
reforming party declining to favour the idea of ascertaining 
by means of a plébiscite on which side in the religious strife 
the majority of the people were. Of the reforming preachers 
with whose memory St. Giles’s is most associated, the best 
known are John Willock, John Craig, and John Knox. There, 
towards the close of 1572, Knox preached his last sermon, the 
occasion being the installation of a successor to himself in the 
person of James Lawson, previously Sub-Principal of Aber- 
deen. Having preached it, be went home to die. 

St. Giles’s was the head-quarters of the Kirk in its bitter 
quarrel with James VI.—subsequently First of England—which 
culminated in the disastrous attempt of his son, Charles I. 
to establish Prelacy in Scotland, and the throwing by Jenny 
Geddes of her cutty-stool at the head of Dean Hanna when 
he began reading the new service-book,—a story which Dr. 
Lees is disposed to regard as authentic. In the time of Crom- 
well, the people of St. Giles’s were horrified by the spectacle 
of Independent officers entering the pulpit armed with swords 
and pistols. Besides, “great ‘numbersof that damnable sect, the 
Quakers,’ made their appearance in St. Giles’s, and interrupted 
the sermons, to the great annoyance of the preachers, whose 
cup of bitterness was full.” For six years the Presbyterian 
communion was not administered in St. Giles’s. Then came the 
Restoration and persecution, and finally the Revolution—with 
peace, dullness, dirt, and dilapidation. Among the eminent 
Scotch ministers associated with the post-Revolution period of 
Scotch history, are Carstares, the adviser of William III., the 
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convivial and Evangelical Dr. Alexander Webster, and Dr. 
Hugh Blair, whose sermons Samuel Johnson loved, “though 
the dog is a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, and everything he 
should not be.” Dr. Lees’s book, although he, too, is a Scotch- 
man and a Presbyterian, is not loaded with stories good, bad, 
and indifferent, like so many similar works executed by 
countrymen of his own. This is not the least of its many 
merits. 





TEMPLE’S “LORD LAWRENCE.”* 

From some point of view or at some time in his career, nearly 
if not quite every public servant in India is a man of action. 
It is of the essence of the great business, that those who carry 
it on should be able not only to think, but act, either in 
obedience to orders or on their own responsibility, for none 
can tell when an emergency may be upon him with which he 
must grapple at any risk to himself. The range of responsi- 
bility may be small or large, but the spirit in which it is or 
should be fulfilled is the same. Nowhere may “two o’clock in 
the morning courage” be more suddenly called for, or the need 
for the magical “man on horseback” more abruptly impera- 
tive. In that sense, almost every European, certainly every 
public servant, no matter what the colour of his coat, is poten- 
tially a man of action. During the greater part of his life, 
and until he became a Viceroy, John Lawrence belonged to 
the active class of energetic administrators, visible distinctly 
to the populations over which they rule, and felt every- 
where as a personal influence within, and frequently beyond 
their bounds. He made a deep mark in all his em- 
ployments, but his great claim to be regarded as a man 
of action rests upon the building-up of British rule in the 
Punjab, and on the display of what his biographer calls 
“resplendent” and “disciplined energy” in using the resources 
of that country to cope with, beat down, and suppress the 
Sepoy Mutiny, and give the finishing stroke to the siege of 
Delhi. Those were the achievements which made him clearly 
intelligible to the people at home, and placed him, in the eyes 
of men, among the foremost heroes of Indian story. His 
wearisome labours as a Settlement Officer, his daily toil as 
Collector of Delhi, even his conduct as Viceroy, can only be 
vaguely understood, if understood at all, by the general run 
of men who have no direct and detailed experience of India; 
but the fact that he and his able colleagues made the Punjab 
a stronghold in so short a time, and the still more shining fact 
that, standing alone on this recently conquered soil, he in- 
stantly accepted the huge responsibility, acted on his own 
initiative, at his own risk, and used the power he possessed 
with unfaltering resolution to quench the Mutiny and recover 
Delhi,—these are deeds which all men sympathise with, com- 
prehend, and appreciate. They did not make John Lawrence 
great; he was that before; they revealed him as he was to the 
large world of English-speaking men. 

Sir Richard Temple, then a young civilian, had the good 
fortune to be near the great chief when he was so severely 
tried; and in this condensed biography he has grasped the 
fact that the heroic period was the twelve years between the 
annexation of the Punjab and the end of the military revolt. 
The earlier services, important as they were, and the later and 
closing scenes, are described with judicious yet lucid brevity ; 
while the central mass, dealing with the time of transcendent 
action, occupies, as it should, the larger space. A practised 
writer, Sir Richard hasa due sense of proportion. His sketch 
of the young Lawrence is sufficiently full and readable; his 
account of the Viceroyalty, necessarily compressed, is intelli- 
gent and free from the controversial spirit, as, indeed, is the 
whole book. The closing pages are a little weak, as if hurried; 
but the main battle, the practical essence of the story, is told 
with directness and vigour. What he really brings out is that, 
given the inherent character of the man whose life he records, 
the whole preceding training and opportunities afforded to 
Lawrence gradually ripened in kim the strength which not 
only enabled him to encounter, and stand firm amid, the 
tempest when it broke forth in fury, but to gather up 
his might, breathe his own spirit into the willing Punjabis, 
who knew him well, speak with haughty confidence to 
the mutinous Sepoys, strike out fast and hard, and finally 
send his last reserve to storm in upon their comrades ensconced 
in the Mogul capital and covered with the magic of its name. 








* Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple. (“English Men of Action.”) 
London : Macmillan and Co, 





He was not an accident, neither by accident did he fing ia 

: a seat 
of power in Lahore. He was a chosen man, and the result 
showed that Lord Dalhousie judged rightly when he gave him 
nearly absolute power; for, as Sir Richard Temple just} 
remarks, it was the solidity and rapidity with which the “a 
of dominating as well as conciliating the Punjab was per. 
formed, which gave the Chief Commissioner such tremendous 
vantage-ground when the pampered soldiers of the Bengal 
Army easily broke through the bonds of a lax discipline 
Fortunately, also—yet was this fortune the fruit of foresight 
and selection—there were many other strong men in the Punjab, 
so that the resolute, forecasting, masterful Chief had prim 
and secondary helpers who could take the initiative where 
needful, and execute his orders in a spirit kindred to his owii, 
The story has been often told, yet its lessons can never he 
sufficiently learned, and it is well to have it told once more 
though briefly, with special reference to the central figure, by 
one who was himself in the storm and stress of the awful 
tragedy. 

Sir Richard Temple’s special and incidental picture of the 
man givesa very good idea of his character. We may take the 
following passage, part of an account of the position of 
public servant in relation to the State, a relation which it js 
well to bear in mind, for it has a wide application :— 

“A really great Anglo-Indian must be able to command within 
the limits of his right, and to obey loyally where obedience is due 
from him. But if he is to expect good instructions from superior 
authority, then that authority must be well informed. Therefore, 
he must be apt in supplying not only facts, but also suggestions as 
the issue of original and independent thought. He must also be 
skilled in co-operating with those over whom he has no actual 
authority, but whose assistance is nevertheless needed. In dan- 
gerous emergency he must do his utmost, if instructions from 
superior authority cannot be had in time. But he must take the 
line which such authority, if consulted, would probably approve, 
and he must not prolong his separate action beyond the limit of 
real necessity. Often men, eminent on the whole, have been found 
to fail in one or other of these respects, and such failure has de- 
tracted from their greatness. John Lawrence was good in all 
these cardinal points equally; he could command, obey, suggest, 
co-operate, according to just requirements. Therefore, he was 
great all round as an administrator.” 


These qualities he showed in 1857-58 in abundance, and in 
the end became the real lord and virtual controller even of 
those, the soldiers, for example, who were not under him. 
Those who would measure him may consider this fact, that 
throughout the crisis he maintained intact the daily routine 
of the civil power in all its branches, revenue, courts, police. 
“ He saw not only the suppression of violent crime, but also 
the most peaceful proceedings conducted, such as dispensing 
relief to the sick, and the attendance of children at school.” 
The administrative clock-work, he thought, had a sedative 
effect on the agitated public mind. He kept the British power 
and name ascendant in his realm, and if it was a stroke of 
genius to insist on attack, always attack, and send his last 
reserve to Delhi, it was not the less so to keep the Judge on 
his bench, the policeman on his beat, and the child at school. 
And all through the struggle he was suffering agonies from 
neuralgia and fever ! 

His proceedings as Viceroy, a position in which he met with 
opposition and sometimes failure to carry his own views, are 
fairly told, but, of course, with the succinctness imposed by 
limited space ; and the story shows how the criticism and worry. 
of working with a Council jarred on his “masterful” yet 
sensitive mind. Other Governors-General had been brought 
up on discussion, and were by habit familiar with government 
by compromise; but that training had not been his, and the 
strain tried him sorely. “He listened,” writes Sir Richard, 
“like patience on a monument, but he sighed inwardly,” and 
secretly chafed over-much, whereby, however, he, and not 
others, suffered. The position was “novel rather than 
pleasant.” Still, in the opinion of his biographer, he was “as 
good, efficient, and successful ” a Viceroy as India ever had,— 
certainly better than some. On the whole, we may say that 
the narrative of Lawrence’s career as a man of action will be 
found interesting, perhaps even to some who have perused 
larger books on the subject, for the very reason that it is the 
work of a subordinate yet contemporary actor on the great 
stage of the East during the last twenty years of Lord 
Lawrence’s instructive and astonishing life, which includes not 
only the ordinary vicissitudes of Eastern service, but brings 
together in one person such remote functions as that of supreme 
Viceroyalty and the Chairmanship of a School Board. 
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HINESE TRAVELLERS IN WESTERN ASIA IN 
. : THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


Dg. BBETSCHNEIDER, who for some years held the post of 
ysician to the Russian Legation at Pekin, has long been 
favourably known to Orientalists as a diligent and acute 
investigator in the little-explored field of Eastern learning 
which he has made in a special sense his own, The medieval 
history of Central and Western Asia, and the geography 
of that enormous but remote tract of the earth’s surface, are 
scarcely subjects of interest to the ordinary reader. And no 
doubt the process of identification of Asiatic and European 
names under the strange disguises they assume in Chinese 
works isa matter rather of curiosity than amusement. The 
learning, however, is considerable, and the patience still 
greater, requisite to disinter Khorazm out of the syllabic 
agglomeration Hua-la-tsz’-mu, Konstantmuh (Constantinople) 
out of Ki-sz-da-ni, Damascus out of Di-mi-shi-gi, or even 
Tauriz out of T’ao-lai-sz, Merv out of Ma-li-wu, or Russia 
out of A-lo-sz. But the study of these volumes is abso- 
lutely necessary to those who would understand the course 
of development of that strange Mongolian Empire that in the 
thirteenth century seemed likely to bring East and West 
under a sole imperium wider than Rome or Macedon had 
ever dreamed of. The hordes of Chinghiz Khan touched 
Korea on the one hand, on the other overran Middle Ger- 
many, and pushed their vanguards to within a few days’ 
march of the shores of the North Sea. What we have known 
hitherto of Mongolian history has been due to the labours 
of D’Ohsson Virdeloup and others, whose authorities were 
the Arabic and Persian annalists of the Middle Ages, 
and especially the great Persian chronicler, Rashid-eddin. 
More recently, Mr. Howorth, in his learned and valuable 
History of the Mongols, the first ever composed in English, 
has subjected to elaborate criticism all that European 
Orientalists have written on the subject. But in the 
volumes before us, Chinese and Mongolian sources of in- 
formation are used for the first time, and we are enabled, 
from the point of view of the conquerors and their sympa- 
thisers, to survey the great medieval march westwards 
of the yellow races in the thirteenth century, and estimate 
from a new standpoint the shock of contact between the 
“barbarians” of Hast and West, as the opposing peoples 
mutually termed each other. In the Chinese records, trans- 
lations of which make up the most interesting portion of 
Dr. Bretschneider’s first volume—the second is almost ex- 
clusively of a geographical character—we learn, it is true, 
little that is definite of the aims and policy of the Mongol 
Emperors; but they present many a vivid sketch of the 
scenes of their exploits, and, what is more important, describe 
from a Chinese point of view the manners and civilisation of the 
West, and especially of the Mahommedan States of Western 
Asia, with an acuteness, an impartiality, and even a sort 
of consideration that a nineteenth-century publicist might 
well envy. By far the most attractive of these narratives 
of Celestial travel is the famous Siyuwki, the diary of the 
celebrated Taouist monk, Ch’angch’un—kept, not by himself, 
but by one of his disciples who accompanied him—and record- 
ing his journey, at the bidding of Chinghiz Khan, from 
Northern China, through Central Asia, to Persia and the 
Indian frontier and back, in the years 1221-24. At the outset, 
the philosopher was much discomposed by the report that he 
was to travel in company with a portion of the Khan’s 
seraglio. “Howcan I travel,” he exclaimed plaintively, “in the 
company of girls, although I am but a ‘savage of the moun- 
tains ??” This misfortune was averted, but almost immediately 
after starting, the caravan was attacked by a gang of robbers. 
These, however, merely bowed, saying,—“ We do not harm the 
Master.” On ascending the Mongolian plateau, he noted the 
difference of atmosphere so often observed since, and found 
the “mountain air delicious” on passing outside of the 
“limits of the breath of Chinese nature.” The next entry 
bears witness to the cruel history of the time, “We saw a 
field of battle covered with bleached human bones ;” and this 
is far from being the only entry of the kind. Ch’angch’un’s 
route, as shown in the excellent map prefixed to the first 
volume, led him from Pekin across the Mongolian desert to 
the Kulun Lake, thence westwards along the south banks of 
the Kerulun and Tola Rivers to the south of Lake Baikal, to 





* Medizval Researches from Lastery Asiatic Sources, By E. Bretschneider, 
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the Khangai Mountains. Further westwards still, he pene- 
trated the Altai range, and crossing the Dsungarian Desert, 
again marched westwards, crossing the Ili River between the 
Balkhash and Issi Lakes, and found himself, after a long and 


toilsome journey, at Samarkand. But Chinghiz was not there, 


and the sage had to follow him to the Hindoo-Kuh, where the 
Imperial encampment had been laid not far from Cabul. The 
geographical features of the countries traversed are well 
though briefly described ; and the Master, in terse and expres- 
sive phrases, often pictures the beauty and strangeness of the 
scenes he passed through. An eclipse of the sun which 
oceurred during the journey is duly noted, and the very 
date he gives has been found in accurate accordance with 
modern calculations. He observes that the Mongols were 
unacquainted with the art of writing—Chinghiz introduced 
the Uigur script somewhat later—that they used tallies to 
record their contracts, that they were never disobedient, 
and never broke their word. Everywhere he is received 
with attention, and even enthusiasm. On one occasion, 144 
Chinese artisans came out in procession to meet him “with 
exclamations of joy, bowing down before him, and accompany- 
ing him with variegated umbrellas and fragrant flowers.” 
But in Chinese narratives we never know exactly what is 
fact and what is common form. As a Taouist, Ch’angch’un 
no doubt had a good stock of superstitions of his own; 
but at those of others he smiled with a benevolent compassion. 
His people rubbed the heads of their horses with blood as a 
charm against goblins in the dark; but the sage was much 
above this. “Goblins,” he tells us complacently, “ fly away 
when they meet a good man...... It does not suit a Taoist 
to entertain such thoughts.” Clearly even in the thirteenth 
century there was Tao and Tuo. He treats the civilisation of 
Western Asia with a kindly consideration, pretty much as 
Europeans did that of Japan a decade or two since. He 
noticed that the people wore dresses of “ vegetable wool ”—that 
is, cotton, which was then hardly known in China—also that 
they make wine from grapes, and records their admiration of 
the Chinese device of a pail for drawing water. When he gets- 
into Southern lands he is delighted. “The day was fine and 
the air delicious,’ he dictates while at Samarkand; “the 
flowers and trees were in their full freshness; every- 
where we saw lakes, orchards, terraces, towers, and tents. 
We lay down on the grass, and were all very happy together, 
talking about matters sublime,”—Tao, no doubt, the way of 
righteousness and reason. The sage was kindly received by 
the great Khan, who at once asked for a “medicine of im- 
mortality.” The answer was, that there was no such medicine, 
though medicines for preserving life did exist. A capital 
account is given of the people of Samarcand, to which city 
Ch’angch’un returned with the Emperor, and very interesting 
it is to read the shrewd remarks of the Celestial upon an alien 
civilisation. He tried to explain Tao to the Khan, but the 
master of Asia could make nothing of it, though he listened 
with attentive courtesy to the sage’s discourse. Here we must 
bring our remarks to a close; not, however, without a word or 
two upon the great Khan himself, who evidently made a 
favourable impression upon his Taouist visitor. Chinghiz was 
more than a mere raider on a vast scale. He could appreciate 
virtue, as is testified by a tale told of him by Ch’angch’un, which 
is at least ben trovato. Near Samarkand was a city where there 
was a well so deep, that it was a great labour to raise water 
from it. An old man, a Mahommedan, perceiving this, gave 
one of his bullocks to turn a draw-beam and lift water for the 
people. Asa reward, the Emperor, who saw the man, ordered 
that he should be exempted from all taxes and duties. The 
letter of Chinghiz, too, requesting Ch’angch’un’s attendance, 
is not unworthy of a monarch, and under its sinicised forms 
of language, it is not difficult to perceive a real and statesman- 
like benevolence. Some extracts from it may fitly terminate 
our review of this very interesting work :— 

“ Heaven has abandoned China owing to its haughtiness and 
extravagant luxury. But I, living in the northern wilderness, 
have not inordinate passions. I hate luxury, and exercise 
moderation. I have only one coat and one food...... I con- 
sider the people my children, and take an interest in talented 
men as if they were my brothers...... At military exer- 
cises I am always in the front, and in time of battle am 
never behind ......- In the space of seven years, I 
have united the whole world in one empire. I have not 
myself distinguished qualities . see ee but Heaven assists me. 
eareela But as my calling is high, the obligations incumbent 
on me are also heavy. .... . To eross a river we make boats and 
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rudders. Likewise we invite sage men, and choose our assistants’ 
for keeping the empire in good order. ..... I have heard that 
thou, master...... walkest in the path of right. Deeply 
learned and much experienced, thou hast explored the laws. Thy 
sanctity is become manifest...... I can only descend from the 
throne and stand by thy side...... I implore thee to move thy’ 
sainted steps...... commiserate the people. ..... I hope 
that at least thou wilt leave me a trifle of thy wisdom ...... 
MOU als 420% thou sympathisest with all that is right, and wilt 
not resist the wishes of the people (May 15th, 1219).” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—— 


The Vasty Deep. By Stuart Cumberland. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Parts of this story are evidently designed as burlesque 
exaggeration, and it is not always easy to know where the carica- 
ture is meant to end, and the picture of things as they are to 
begin. The tendency to caricature is carried to excess in some 
places, especially in the delineation of the credulity of the dupes. 
The great lady who goes in for spiritualism because, “ anyhow, 
it is a new sensation,” and whose whim is cured by disgust when 
her hand gets accidentally streaked with red at a séance, is a 
possible sort of individual enough, and one whom we do not com- 
plain of. But to represent sane nineteenth-century people as 
believing that a clock had been stowed away by a spirit in a 
man’s coat-tail pocket, is an insult to the reader’s understanding ; 
and so it is to ask him to suppose that the frauds of a clumsy 
rogue like Brown, cheating with such coarsely palpable apparatus, 
would have achieved as much success as they did. The book’s 
satire is of a vigorous, rather than refined and artistic quality ; 
and the scene of the stolen clock evidences some capacity for 
broad comedy. The materials of the tale are hackneyed, and 
loosely put together; and the old saying about “nothing new, 
and nothing true, and it don’t matter,” suggests itself as a some- 
what appropriate definition of the whole work. Considering how 
little there really is in it, however, it is much more readable than 
would be expected ; and as it is very quickly run through, fairly 
amusing, needs no thought, and is essentially light literature, it: 
seems well adapted for publication in one-volume form, for railway 
bookstalls. Does Mr. Cumberland consider himself (like Carlyle’s 
Sigismund) to be super grammaticam? And if not, why does he 
write such sentences as, “ He won’t think it strange of my having 
just one letter ”’? 


The Brotherhood of Letters. By Rogers Rees. (Elliot Stock.)— 
As a gossip about books, Mr. Rees has done some pleasant work, 
and readers acquainted with “The Pleasures of a Bookworm ” 
cannot but have a kindly feeling towards the writer. It is quite 
possible, however, that a desultory talk about authors and their 
works may be so spun out as to become wearisome, and though 
Mr. Rees objects to filling his pages with padding, he has done so 
to a considerable extent in the little volume before us. By far 
the larger portion of the book consists of quotation and of well- 
worn anecdotes familiar to every one with an aptitude for litera- 
ture. And these stories and extracts which follow one another in 
rapid succession are held together by the thinnest thread of con- 
nection, so that it is not always easy to see why they appear 
where they do. “The ‘ gentle Elia,’ ”’ Mr. Rees writes, “has been 
so deservedly written about of late, and every incident in his 
blameless life has been so read and re-read and dwelt upon 
lovingly, that aught that could be related to serve our purpose 
would be but a recooking of some tender morsel.” Unfortunately, 
Mr. Rees’s whole process in the compilation of this volume is one 
of recooking, and there is not an ounce of fresh food in its pages. 
Here we have again, for the fiftieth time, Johnson’s account of 
Goldsmith’s message from the tavern, and of the sale of the 
“Vicar,” Gibbon’s visit to Voltaire, Lockhart’s story of Hogg in 
Scott’s drawing-room, Emerson’s account of his visit to Words- 
worth, Swift’s first appearance at Button’s, Steele’s famous com- 
pliment to Addison, Jonson’s visit to Drummond, and many 
another story or comment equally familiar. But Mr. Rees is 
good enough not to quote the trial scene in ‘‘ Pickwick,’ nor 
Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” nor even a stanza from 
that little-known poem, Gray’s “Elegy ;” so that his art of quota- 
tion is not yet exhausted. 


English Writers: an Attempt towards a History of English Litera- 
ture. By Henry Morley. Vols. I.-IV. (Cassell and Co.)—In 
1864, Professor Morley published a work, or rather part of a work, 
having the same title as the volumes now before us. He announced 
in the preface that the book would be strictly limited to three 
volumes ; but the first volume, being found over-bulky, was divided 
into two parts. In 1867, Vol. II., Part I., appeared, containing 
a history of our literature from Chaucer to Dunbar. How the 
writer proposed to cover more than four centuries, and these by 
far the most important, in Part II., we do not know, and it would } 





seem that he found the scheme impracticable, for the work 
left unfinished. In the volumes now issued, the author starts 
afresh on the same lines, but with a change of plan and an 

en- 
largement of scale. What Mr. Morley proposes to do shall be 
stated in his own words:—“There is a long story to tel] of 
English Literature regarded as expressive of a nation’s histo: 
throughout the sequence of its thought. It is intended to include 
notes of the literature of all offshoots of the English race, If life 
and health last, this work, issued in half-yearly volumes of 
moderate compass and convenient size, will go on steadily towards 
its close. The writer will say all that he thinks ought to be said 
and is not bound by any other pledge. But as no labour 
plans in his afternoon for a long day’s work before night- 
fall, the proportions of the book should be upon a scale that 
will not extend it beyond twenty volumes. The whole Narra. 
tive will be continuous, the whole book one. But the volumes 
may be grouped also in sections which may be read as distinct 
Histories of Periods.” Speaking roughly, the reader will find in the 
four volumes now issued a repetition of the History published in 
1864 and 1867, with such additions and alterations as recent study 
demands, and with a different arrangement. Arrangement, unfor. 
tunately, is not Mr. Morley’s forte, but there is a manifest improye- 
ment in this respect in the new issue, and an index to each volume 
makes the work readily available for reference. The author’s patient 
care, his general accuracy, and his wide research are qualities 
invaluable to the student, and these virtues will be readily 
acknowledged by readers who may find, as we do, Professor 
Morley’s style a little irritating and wearisome. It seems to us 
that it wants the buoyancy which gives life to words, and that 
while there is a constant effort to walk lightly over the ground, 
every step taken sinks rather heavily into the soil. As it is part 
of a critic’s vocation, despite Dryden’s assertion to the contrary, 
to find fault, it may be observed that the writer’s introductory 
chapter, which takes a bird’s-eye view of literature from the 
days of Dante to those of Walter Scott, is written more in 
the spirit of a magazine writer than that of a historian. He is, 
no doubt, justified in saying that “detail is the life-blood of 
all healthy generalisation ;” but considering the vastness of his 
undertaking, it is necessary that in the use of details the historian 
should not lose sight of proportion. Mr. Morley, however, is a 
good and useful guide. Much of the knowledge to be found in 
these chapters is not readily to be gleaned elsewhere. Indeed, it 
would have to be sought for in the obscure and difficult field of 
research upon which the author has been labouring for years, 
Every student will hope, both for Mr. Morley’s sake and for the 
sake of literature, that he may live to close the twentieth volume 
of his work with the energy and interest expended on its earliest 
portion. 

The Dictionary of Photography. By E. J. Wall. (Hazell, Watson, 
and Co.)—This is a book of information intended for the “amateur 
and professional photographer,” and conveniently arranged in 
alphabetical order. The practiser of the art could not find any- 
thing more handy. Routledge’s New Siapenny Dictionary, by 
James Henry Murray (Routledge and Sons), with more than two 
hundred illustrations, is certainly a marvel of cheapness. 


Crane Court. By A.M. Monro. (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and 
Welsh.)—This is a harmless though rather spun-out story 
of English country-house life, with its indolence, its simple 
pleasures—simple, at all events, where that life is not spoiled by 
the entrance of “ Ouida’s” works and ethics—its protracted love- 
affairs, and its mingling of oil and water, in the shape of nouveaus 
riches and poor aristocrats. It is all very harmless, but also 
rather commonplace, as is the heroine whose “brown hair— 
brown with warm lights in it—grew rather low on her forehead, 
from which it was drawn loosely but plainly back.” Even the 
author’s intention, so far as the plot is concerned, may be divined 
from the first,—to bring about a marriage between Geoffrey 
Mortimer, the poor widower, and Madeline Delmar, the heroine. 
The only novelties in the story are due to Madeline’s quasi-jealousy 
of Geoffrey’s dead wife and her love for his son “Fidge.” Crane 
Court is not only a harmless, but a commendably well-written 
story. 

English Prose, from Maundeville to Thackeray. (Walter Scott.)— 
This book of selections, which, as “chosen and edited” by Mr. 
Arthur Galton, has been added to the “Camelot Series” of Mr. 
Walter Scott, is a sufficiently judicious compilation, and is one 
of those handy little books that a connoisseur in English litera- 
ture may feel disposed to take up at an odd moment, and, so to 
speak, sip. ‘Tastes differ, of course, about selections from par- 
ticular authors. Thus, we are of opinion that Macaulay might 
have been better represented than by the too familiar passage about 
the Roman Catholic Church, and that, as Thackeray’s pathos 18 
preferable to his satire, the death of Colonel Newcome was better 
worth quoting than the sketch of Becky Sharp. But Mr. Galton 
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i some one, and if he pleases the average 
was bound phon ge probably will, no fault can be found with 
ong he need not have prefixed to a volume of the kind 
sae aasehed and self-assertive a preface, in which a certain 
ao hig _ Macaulay’s is described as vicious, and it is asserted 
pare tne a volume of selections, as Mr. Saintsbury does, 

al 


ith the invention of printing, is ignoble.” Is this not rather 
wi 
juvenile ? 

The Duchess. y 
Blackett.) —There is 


By the Author of “Molly Bawn.” (Hurst and 
put little to distinguish this story from 9 
: same author. Like them, it is full of Iris 
— pvr etn and the linked sweetness of Irish love 
pr long drawn-out, although there is perhaps in it 
idle more than usual of Irish crime. The all but accom- 
, hed murder of Denis Delaney by the villain Moloney is, 
F oaed admirably as well as powerfully described. The obstacles 
which stand in the way of a marriage between Denis Delaney and 
whe Duchess,” who is an Irish girl of the most popular type,— 
that is, “riante, tender, loving, all in one, so arch too, and 80 soft 
and red as roses in June,” take even more than the usual time to 
remove, the most serious of them being the existence of a previous 
fiancée of Denis’s, a vixenish Miss Cazalet. “Dad” and “darling” 
appear about a hundred times too often in The Duchess. 


Can It Be True? by Francis Henry Cliffe (Remington and Co.), 
is an essentially commonplace novel that is yet not altogether 
devoid of promise. Monte Carlo has claimed its suicides before 
Mr. Cliffe told the story of Vane and the poor Russian; material 
prosperity has before now been built, as in the case of the Silver- 
snakes, on a foundation of dishonour and propped up by forgery. 
The marriage of a heroine to the wrong man has preceded her 
marriage to the right one, like the union of Flora to Philip 
Beverley, which endows her with a modest fortune, and enables 
her to buy “a house near Richmond, surrounded by a large and 
peautiful garden,” before, swearing she will never consent, she 
does consent to spend the later part of the summer and the autumn 
of her life with Arthur Challoner. Yet there is a good deal of 
power in the way both of plot-construction and of character- 
description, distributed over these two volumes, which may be 
turned to good account some day. 


A Summer Cruise on the Coast of New England. By Robert 
Carter. (Alex. Gardner.)—Mr. Carter, whose biography is briefly 
given by a friend as an introduction to this volume, was an 
American journalist, a man of wide reading and singularly varied 
knowledge. He seems, however, to have left little behind him, 
beyond the ephemeral work to which he gave the best of his literary 
power. This is, in fact, his principal book ; and this, pleasant read- 
ing as it is, is nothing more than the story of some weeks spent in 
sea-fishing on the New England coast. Those whom sea-fishing 
fascinates—for various reasons, not a numerous class—will enjoy 
it greatly; all readers should find some pleasure in it, with its 
touches of quiet humour, and its vigorous little sketches of men 
and Nature. The date of the cruise is left unfixed; it was in 
“18—;” but things must have changed for the worse since then, 
so far as the fish-supply of the coast is concerned. Nothing could 
exceed the abundance which Mr. Carter and his friends found 
there. Now the New England fishermen have to prowl about in 
Canadian waters, and threaten to set England and the States at 
loggerheads because their own waters are exhausted. But not 
very long ago, an observer records that he saw potato-fields which 
had no other dressing than “fresh flounders, which were used 
with a lavish hand.” 


Days and Nights. By Arthur Symons. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This volume of verse is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Pater, and 
the writer’s conception of art agrees with that adopted by the 
author of “Studies in the Renaissance.” The “highest criti- 
cism,” we are told in that volume, knows nothing of morality, 
and at the bar of that criticism, Winckelmann is more than 
absolved for joining the Romish Church in order to promote his 
convenience as an artist. Mr. Symons, in a prologue, writes of 
Art as follows :— 

“ With equal feet, she treads an equal path, 
Nor recks the goings of the sons of men ; 


She hath for sin no scorn, for wrong no wrath, 
No praise for virtue, and no tears for pain.” 


And he adds that— 
“since of man with trouble born to death 
She sings, her song is less of Days than Nights.” 

But a poet who in his highest moods is moved not by imagina- 
tion only but by passionate emotion, by the sense of right 
and truth as well as by sensuous delight, and who looks into 
his heart for inspiration, will certainly not accept a mistress so 
impassive and so bloodless. In estimating a volume of verse, 
however, we have nothing to do with the writer’s theories, except 
in so far as they affect his work. Mr. Symons’s song is certainly 





“less of Days than Nights.” He has selected, for the most part, 
melancholy subjects. Here is the picture of a murderer who 
cannot “die game;” of a father confronting a King who has 
seduced his daughter; of two lovers dying by poison; of a woman, 
reputed to be a witch, who casts off her fallen daughter, and 
dies with the fatal memory burning into her soul; of a lover 
who kills his mistress for loving another; of an abandoned girl 
who drowns herself; of a “ Village Mariana,” whose lover goes to 
London to better his fortune, and succeeds so well that he comes 
back no more; and of a father who refuses to receive a daughter’s 
child born out of wedlock, and kills the mother by his cruel words. 
All Mr. Symons’s best pieces are in this tragic or pathetic vein, 
and he has the poetic merit of seeing vividly the object he 
describes. In some of the poems we are reminded of Lord 
Tennyson’s ballad-like stories, or of his blank verse; in others, 
of Mr. Buchanan’s “London Lyrics.” But the resemblance is 
too trifling to detract from their merit. There is no wholly 
satisfying work in the volume, but if these poems are the first 
efforts of the writer, they give good promise of future excellence. 
There is more strength in them than sweetness, and a total 
freedom from the misty utterances to which a verse-writer resorts 
who has nothing particular to say. Mr. Symons’s longer poems 
are his best, but to give a satisfactory quotation from one of them 
would need more space than we can spare. Room, however, shall 
be found for a sonnet and for a short lyric. There is much weight 
of meaning in the lines entitled “‘ Forgotten Death :”— 
“The man is dead, yea, buried dark and deep; 
Alas, he knoweth not that he is dead. 
As one who lives, he prays for daily bread ; 
He sows for harvests, and he seems to reap. 
Men call him lord; great store hath he in keep. 
For him at princely boards the feast is spread ; 
He strives and hopes; hath been of old time wed: 
Yet deep the grave is where he lies asleep. 
Woe to bim that he hath not known his lot! 
Self-slain he stands, a corpse unburied yet : 
His flesh he fed, his soul he left to rot, 
or hath for it remembrance or regret. 
If he his death-in-life have so forgot, 
Shall God for him the second death forget ?”’ 
And in this little song of “ Night and Wind,” Mr. Symons shows 
that he has a musical voice :— 
“The night is light and chill, 
Stars are awake in the sky, 
There’s a cloud over the moon; 
Round the house on the hill 


The wind creeps with its cry 
Between a wail and a croon. 


hear the voice of the wind, 
The voice of the wind in the night, 
Cry and sob and hey = 
As the voice of one that hath sinned, 
Moan ng aloud in its might 
In the night when he cannot sleep. 


Sleep’ No sleep is about. 
Whit remembering sin 
Wak+s and watches apart? ... 
The wind wails without, 
And my heart is wailing within, 
And the win is the voice of my heart.” 
Much of the author’s verse, we may observe in conclusion, is so 
eminently the product of the age, that it could not have been pro- 
duced at an earlier period. ‘The modern sympathy with the 
passions and sufferings of the most degraded of the race, that 
sympathy, we mean, which gives to them, not always wisely, a 
prominent place in fiction and in poetry, was unknown in the 
last century, and has only of recent years been familiar to us in 
this. Even Wordsworth, who found love in huts where poor men 
lie, never represents the coarse realities of life among the lowest 
classes in a great city; but this is frequently done by the verse- 
men of our day; and Mr. Symons’s “‘ Knife-Thrower,” his “ Café- 
Singer,” and “Red Bredbury’s End” are somewhat notable 
specimens of poetry of this character. 
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| teenies Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 











For one pair of eyes whieh fail from old age, a dozen are 
worn out by the use of improper spectacles. This is the 
result of wearing spectacles which are made by the gross, 
and so cannot, as a rule, suit any person’s requirements 
accurately. 

FAI LI N G Mr. BROWNING’S thout of suiting the sight is to care- 
fully test the eyes without the use of atropine or bella- 
donna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecu- 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features. 

VI SI Oo N Without these ——- are taken, no glasses are likely 
to be —— 

JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
“ Our Eyes,”’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
free of charge in all cases of failing vision, at his Consulting 
Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (opposite South Ken- 
sington Railway Station). 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.”’ It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








HOME MISSIONS 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


ADDITIONAL +CURATES’ SOCIETY, 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA 
EMBANKMENT, W.C. 


(OPPOSITE THE TEMPLE RAILWAY STATION, 
LONDON.) 


The Society aims at bringing the good tidings of 
the Gospel to the ears and hearts of the ignorant 


and indifferent in our own land. 








PRESENT WORK. 


HE SOCIETY is now making 980 Grants for the 

support of Additional Clergy in crowded centres of 

population, as well as in parishes of ex¢eptionally large 
area, and containing hamlets at wide distances apart. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPORT IS MOST 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


In consequence of the very large augmentation in the 
Society’s Grant List (800 New Grants having been voted 
in the five years 1884-1888), the Society’s Balance-Sheet 
at the close of last year showed, notwithstanding the 
increased income which the Committee have most grate- 
fully to acknowledge, a diminution of £3,000. 


The applications, however, which came before the Com- 
mittee this year, from Parishes where the staff of Clergy 
is utterly inadequate, were so numerous and so pressing, 
that they have felt compelled to assist the more urgent 
among them, and to add 70 New Grants to the number 
previously made, in the firm trust that their income will 
continue to increase, and to supply them with the means 
necessary to maintain a Grant List thus largely extended. 


A MOST EARNEST APPEAL is made to EVERY 
CHURCHMAN to SUPPORT this Society in its vigorous 
action. 


The employment of additional Missionary Clergy implies 
increased ministration to the wants, physical as well as 
spiritual, of the poor. 


Church Collections, Annual Subscriptions, and Donations 
will be thankfully received. Cheques and P.O.O.’s should 
be crossed “ Messrs. Coutts.” 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A, 
Secretary. 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W°. 
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LTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
oval AGRICU CIRENCESTER. v9 


al Charter, 1845, for the combination of science with practice 

Established by Oo? training of Land Owners and Farmers, Land Agents, Sur- 
in the ietending Colonists, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 

i ‘ in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
ed ent, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. 
presiDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2st. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 

‘ Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
plo: ent in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
omrted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Jen Appointments inthe Indian Public Works Department. and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 


College. 
Pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
0 








Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
ME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers 


limited 
Painting. 
oe: . ye 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
nter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
‘Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 


High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
oF inte of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 





\RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a dis- 
tinguished German Officer receive a limited number of LADIES as 


BOARDERS. Highest recommendations, Reference kindly permitted to Lady 
Storey, Lancaster.--Address, Frau VON FALCOKENSTEIN, 7 Sedanstrasse, 
D. 





ING EDWARD the SIXTH'S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Two ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES will be required in this School in 
SEPTEMBER next; one able to prepare candidates for the London Preliminary 
Scientific Examination, and one having a good knowledge of French and German. 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications and a copy of their 
testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the 23rd day of May inst. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY, King 
Edward’s Schoo), New Street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, May 6th, 1889. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—One Judd Scholarship of £40 a 
year ; Three Foundation Scholarships, consisting of exemption from tuition 

fees (£27), for boys under 15 on Angust Ist, 1889; also House Scholarships, 
Exawination JULY 24th, 1889.—For particulars as to these and Exhibitions from 
the School, apply to the Head- Master, Rev. T. B. ROWE, the School, Tonbridge. 


arses COLLEGE, SURREY. 


Heap MasteER—The Rev. T. N. HART SMITH, M.A., 
late Assistant-Master at Marlborough College, 
Fourteen Assistant-Masters. 

Classical and Modern Sides, 

Special preparation for London Matriculation and Science Exams., and for 
the Army and Civil Service. 

House system. Boarders received by the Head-Master. Chapel, Library, 
Gymnasium, Swimming-Bath, Carpenter's Shop, Fives-Courts, and excellent 
Playing-Fields. 

SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY for Boys under 14. 

For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

















HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
Lady Housekeepers, Matrons. Madame Aubert’s Governess List and Li-t of 
Schools, &., published weekly, post-free, 3}d.—166 Regent Street, W. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY 5 i i 
gy hing 4 pply » U.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


ACKWARD BOYS or YOUTHS.— A MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN and a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

oe . Lea es a cone — * the instruction of the above, 

or a i AMS. lusi 2 i —_ 
“COLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. oe 


BELTENEAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
XAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 8rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, value £80 to £20. Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY, 


HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham), PREPARES PUPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
na Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordinary requirements of business 
ife. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head-Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough, 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 

just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincrPaL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
llth and12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £40 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year. 

Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 

BEGIN on JULY 2nd. At least Ten Scholarships and several Exhibitions will 
be open to Competition—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


























T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—At least SIX 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £20,for COMPETITION in 
JULY.—Particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, PERTH. 
Warpven—Rev. J. H. SKRINE. 
Several OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in JULY. Candidates 
at a distance can be examined at centres nearer their homes.—Apply to WARDEN, 
The College, standing in exceptionally healthy situation, prepares for the 
Universities, Army, and Public Services. Special and individual tuition where 
required. Modern Side. Junior School. 
A few Exhibitions are also offered to Sons of Anglican Olergy in any part of 
United Kingdom.—For details, apply to WARDEN. 


HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts. 














EDFORD COLLEGE LONDON 
(for LADIES), § and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Science Scholarship, tenable for one Session, and Two Scholarships in Arts, 
tenable for two Sessions, each of the annual value of 42 guineas, will be awarded 
on the result of an Examination to be held at the College on the fourth Monday and 
Tuesday in June. Candidates not to be more than 18 years of age. Names to be 
sent in before June 15th, and all inquiries to be made of 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 





IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.— 
WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach advanced 
Frexch and German. One who has taken the Modern Language Tripos preferred. 
French acquired abroad essential.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 17 Belvidere 
Road, Liverpvol. 


BR tagHTON 





Cc OLBLL se G6 EE. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on THURSDAY 
and FRIDAY, Jaly 4th ond 5th.—For particulars, apply to the Head Master, 
Rey. T, HAYES BELCHER, M.A., or the SECRETARY. 


( UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 

x 43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, 

_ The PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE will be 

v oo von at the end of the present Term, by the resignation of Professor Henry 
Orley. 

Z For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Testimonials, &c., to be sent to 

he College by May 3lst. 





t 








Ww !4y TED, by a LADY of considerable experience in School 
Be Manag t,an Eng t as MANAGER in a High-Class Ladies’ 
School, near London. Salary, £100 to £150.—Address, “C, V. B.,’”’ care of Miss 
Brough, 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0. 


T ONDON LIBRARY, St. James’s Square, S.W.— 
& 4 The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Members 
Willbe12\1 2 he READING-ROOM on WEDNESDAY, May 29th, at 3 p.m. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
: Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
under 14 on January lst, 18¢9,—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ODFREY E. POGGI (Cantab.), “Ty-Gwyn,” Hough 

Green, Chester, receives THREE PUPILS in his house who require special 

help for the Universities, Army, or Navy. Ten years’ experience.— References : 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Chester; Rev. H. C, G. Moule, Principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge. 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age.—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


‘ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A number of OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £80, will be OPEN for COM- 

PETITION in JULY, to Boys between 11 and 15.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


\T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £50 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 
joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
merts are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 
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RROrAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


M 

The HUNDRED and ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall | in UNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square (by permission 
Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s, Catalogue, 1s. rd 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary. 





ROSVENOR 





GALLERY+povat 


NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


sere Stor te Me ORLY a 73 Parl letails 
apply by letter to Mr. at arliament Hill Road 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. » Hampstead, N.W. ; or, 


nes a 
. WALK THROUGH GREECE.’— 
A., F.3.4., will give SIX LECTURES (task AEZOURD ELY 


ern Slides, 


cipal), at 


of the Pri 
1s—For q 


. Fee for the Course, £1 








HE NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7, Admission, 1s, 





STATISTICAL 


The SEVENTH ORDINARY MEETING of the prese H 
TUESDAY, the 2lst May, 1889, at the ROYAL SOHU0L rn on 
Street, 8 W., at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read: -"0) yo 
________— | tions in the Volume and Value of Exports fon. | ¥ 

Recent Years,” by STEPHEN BOURNE, Esq. 





SOCIETY, 
HOOL of MINES 9 pe 


Imports of the United Kingdom 








AFTERNOONS, between the hours of 3 and 4.30, 


May 2lst.—JULIUS CAESAR. 
May 23th.—_HENRY VIII. 


June 4th.—The TAMING of the SHREW. 


Fee for the three, 103. 6d.; for one, 4s. 6d. 
143 King Henry’s Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will give THREE LECTURE- 
READINGS from SHAKSPERE, at her own house, on TUESDAY 


No Tickets required. 





HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETy 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at EXETER HALL 
Hall), on THURSDAY, May 23rd, 1889, nt 2.30 pw. Ohairger at Wit Lomer 
THOMSON, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uniy au 
Glasgow. Speakers: Right Rev. Bishop of Ballarat, D D.; Right Re 
French, D D., late Bishop of Lahore ; Rev. Canon Bonney, F.R.S., D.83 RG. 
Rey. T. Vincent Tymms ; Professor Kitchen Parker, F.R.&., FZ.8., and chee” 





ersity of 
v. Bishop 


C. LLOYD ENGSTROM, M.A.,) 
T. T. WATERMAN, B.A., 5 Secretaries, 


d 
Offices—13 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 








The Atheneum says :—" By no means miss reading ‘ BENEATH YOUR VERY Boors,’” 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


BENEATH YOUR VERY BOOTS. 


Cloth, 6s. 
‘The story is absolutely new and cleverly worked out.”—Athenaum, 





DIGBY & LONG, Pablishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 





HAY-FEVER CURED BY 


DR. 


DUNBAR’S 


AL KARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


KARA from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAYM, or a VE 
AL M. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-FE R. 
—_ ved ar _— A pray aan a hy all 

emis . 9d. a bottle.— ress, Dr. AR 
ALKARAM. care of Mesers, F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 


BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





SOAP.) 


[SOAP., 


P E A R 8S’ 


SOAP.} 


(SOAP. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvurTsIDE Pacer, TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Quarter-Page........... 
Narrow Column 
Half-Column ........... 
Quarter-Column 


aooace 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 


line (containing on an average twelve words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


14s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 


Twelve Months. 


To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 


Publishing Ofice not later than noon on Friday, 





OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &c., post-fre. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 
SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANOE, OOULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
Senn defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Sleepless- 
ness, flatulency, acidity, nausea, and all dys- 
peptic indications may be speedily relieved by these 
famous Pills,of which large quantities are shipped to 
all parts of the world, The constantly increasing 
demand for Holloway’s medicine proves its power 
over disease, and its estimation by the public. In 
weakness ef the stomach, in diseases of the liver, and 
in disorders of the system caused by cold or asluggish 
circulation, no medicine is so efficacious, no remedy 
so rapid, as these Pills, which are altogether incapable 
of doing mischief. By quickening digestion, they 
give refreshing sleep, sharpen the appetite, impart 
tone to the digestive organs, purify and enrich the 
blood, rorujate the secretions, and strengthen the 
whole pHysical frame, 











LL , 


ARRIAGE WITH A 
M WIFE'S igre POBASED 


Fall information on this subject ma: i 
Publications of tha? °2 found in the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (4d. each and ‘! 
be sent free on application to the pi avy Se; 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, 8,W. 


Tip Tosbuca Be Hite Tee 
m' reet, E.C., an i 
SW. Ketablished 17620 ae OFom, 
Moderate Rates. | Absolute Security, 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B, MAODONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COQ, 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office), 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall East,8.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 103, per cent, 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 











General Manager 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., London, 
Actuary, 





_" UNION BANK oa 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ..........ssceeereeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 


pen ne ene ates ease eine 

UNVILLE’S OLD IRiSH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medics] Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on — to DUNVILLE and CO., 





Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 ufort Buildings, S*rand, 
London, W.C. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O (A. 


Sir 0, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S | Te HISTORY of “Tho TIMES.” 
J 


PUBLICATIONS. 





PLETE CATALOGUE, comprising 
eo rds of 3,000 different Volumes, 
post-free on application. 





W EDITION of the BEST, MOST 
| 1 aged a nost POPULAR COOKERY-BOOK 
in th 


USBFUL, and MC the WORLD. 
MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. 
ise: d, Improved. 
Recomposed, Revise4, Enlarged, d 
Including 360 Additional Pages of New Recipes 
d New Engravings. The size of the pages has also 
aor, increased, 80 that the New Edition contains 
je helf as much matter again as the Old 
pewtign; in all, about 1,700 Pages, Thonsands of 
Rei ‘and Instructions, Hundreds of Engravings 
and New Coloured Plates. Strongly bound, half-roan, 
7s, 6d.; half-calf, 102. 6d. : 
«No cookery-book that has ever been published can 
be compared to ‘ Mrs. Beeton’s Household Manage- 
ment.’ Cambridge Chronicle. 





d in half-roan, 7s, 6d.; or in half-calf 
Strongly bound in 0s. 6d $ 


W, GREATLY ENLARGED, and 
™ NEMPROVED EDITION of - 


mes, BEETONS HOUSEHOLD 


MANAGEMENT. 


i lish Cookery and Every-Day Life. 
poe SS. German Cookery, Trallan kery, 
Indian Cookery, Australian Cookery, American 

Cookery. 

incipal Features of the New Edition are :— 
Bn New Tables, New Recipes. New En- 
gravings, New Instructions, New Moder, New Menus, 

New Coloured Plates. 
“Everywhere regarded as the best cookery-book 
in the world, Perfect as it was before, it is much 
more so now.”—Bristol Times. 





By the AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS.” 
NEW EDITION just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 
GOOD PLAIN COOKERY: 
A BOOK OF PRACTICAL RECIPES AND 
INSTRUCTIONS. 
Suitable for the Mistress of the Familiy, the Cook, 
and the Teacher of Cookery, 
By MARY HOOPER, 
Author of “‘ Every-Day Meals,” &c, 
With Illustrations. 


“The recipes are excellent, being both good and 
economical.”—Hereford Post, 





NEW EDITION now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
A GUIDE TO HEALTH AND LONG 


LIFE. 
Edited by Dr. GEORGE BLACK, M.B, Edinb. 
A Brief Exposition of the Anatomy of the Human 
Frame, with Hints and Rules for Sanitary Measures 
at Home, the Regulation of Diet and Exercise, and 
the Maintenance of a Sound Mind and Healthy Body, 
With many Illustrations, 





NEW EDITION just ready, uniform with above, ls. 
THE HOUSEHOLD DOCTOR. 
Edited by GEORGE BLACK, M.B. Edinb. 
A Plain and Clear Description of Diseases of eve 
kind, their Symptoms, and the treatment by whic. 
they may be Cured or Alleviated. With Practical 
Directions for the Management of Women and 
Children at all times and under all circumstances, 


With many Ellustrations. 





Crown 870, picture boards, 1s.; or strongly bound in 
cloth, ls, 6d. 


WARD AND LOCK’S GUIDE TO 


LONDON. 


With Descriptions of Public Buildings, Leading 
Thoroughfares, and Principal Objects of Interest, 
Railway and Omnibns Cemtres ard Routes, and 
Y-five Thousand Cab Fares. With Maps, 
4 Plans, and numerous Illustrations, 
The best Guide for anything like the price that 
we have ever seen.”"—Freeman’s Journal, 





The Most Complete and Practical Guide 
_ to Peris yet Published. 
Price 1s. ; or strongly bound in cloth, 1g. 6d. : 


WARD AND LOCK’S GUIDE TO 


PARIS. 
With Full Particulars for the Disposal of a Visit 
from One Day to a Fortnight. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Also Map of the City and its Outskirts, 


“ Every possible need of the most u histicated 
traveller is anticipated,” — Weekly Theos. — 





A Complete List of WARD and LOQGK’S 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDES (consisting of Siaty 
olumes) will be sent post-free on application. 





London : 


See the Anniversary Number of 


The UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
MAY 15th. 
Edited by HARRY QUILTER. 
This Number is also Illustrated by 
FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, 
AND A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 


AND WILL CONTAIN IN ADDITION TO THE 
ABOVE, ~- 


THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ARTICLES :— 
IMPERIAL COCKNEYDOM. Robert BucHanan. 
THE ART OF ENGLAND.—II. Harry Quitter. 
HINTS ON LIFE ASSURANCE, Tuomas WELTON, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS. CuHaries Brapiavau, M.P. 


STOKE POGES. HeErsert BINDLEY. 


THE AUNT, THE NIECES, AND THE DOG, 
SamvueL ButTLer. 


THE STRANGER IN THE DRESS CIRCLE. 
Marian Rosinson. 

THE WORLD IN MAY. Tue Eprror. 

CONTENTS AND INDEX FOR 1888-89. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 
MAY 15th. PRICE 2s. 6d. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. 


NEW ETY MOLOGICAL WORK by Dr. CHARNOCK, 
Now ready, price 10s., crown 8vo, cloth lettered. 


NUCES ETYMOLOGICZ. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 











Price 88.; postage, 44d. 
I A D iI 8. 
By A DESCENDANT. 


J. T. HAYES, 
17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


THE BENCH AND THE JOCKEY 
CLUB. 
By the Hon. FRANCIS LAWLEY. 


W. RIDGWAY, Piccadilly, London, W. and all 
Booksellers. 





Just published, 600 pp., 8vo, c’oth, 10s. 6d. 
ABOUR and LIFE of the PEOPLE. 
Volume I.: EAST LONDON. 
Edited by CuarRLEs Boot. With a large Coloured 
Map. Contributors :—Charles Booth, Beatrice Potter, 
David F. Schloss, Ernest Aves, Stephen N. Fox, 
Jesse Argyle, Clara E. Collet, H. Llewellyn Smith. 
Contents :—1. The Classes.—2. The Trades (Docks, 
Tailoring, Bootmaking, Furniture, Tobacco, Silk, 
Women’s Work).—3. Special Subjects (Sweating, 
Influx of Population, Jewish Community). 
Wittiams and Noreare, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Gardev, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


Feap. 4to, cloth, price 43, 6d. 

ON of EURIPIDES. Now first 

Translated into English in its Original Metres, 
and supplied with Stage Directions, suggesting how 
it may have been Performed on the Athenian Stage. 
With Preface and Notes by ‘‘ H. B. L.”” 
Wittrams and Noraatz, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garder, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


9 ERE and HEREAFTER.” By E. 
C. Ricxarps. Fourth and Enlarged Edition, 
2s. With a Preface by the Bisuop of Lrxcouy. 

*** Here and Hereafter’ is full of wisdom that only 
wants a certain epigrammatic form to make it a most 
memorable book.”—Spectator. 

‘* A store of wisdom, useful both for this world and 
the next. Some of them (the paragraphs) might have 
come from Fuller’s pen, while others suggest Emer- 
son.” —Guardian. 

London: Rivinetons, Waterloo Place. 


The QUESTION of the DAY. 
Just published, feap., price 1s. 
HE FUTURE of the EMPIRE; or, 
a Brief Statement of the Case against Imperial 
Federation. By ALEXANDER GORDON, 
London : Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Oo., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


NEW SPRING DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices. 
Ladies should write for Patternsto HY. PEASE and 
CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 




















WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbury Square, B.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


NOW READY. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOROF“ A ROMANCE 
OF TWO WORLDS.” 


ARDATH: 


The Story of a Dead Self. 


BY 
CORELLI, 


AUTHOR of “VENDETTA,” ““THELMA,” &. 


MARIE 


**So I went my way into the field which is called 
Ardath, and there I sat among the flowers.’— 
Espras, 

In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “RECORDS of a 
GIRLHOOD.” 


FAR AWAY and LONG AGO. 


By Frances Anne Kemsie. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 63. 





By the AUTHOR of “EAST LYNNE.” 
FEATHERSTON’S STORY. By 


Jounny LupLtow (Mrs. Henry Wood), 
Author of “The Channings,” &. In 1 
vol. crown 8vo. 


The REPENTANCE of PAUL 
WENTWORTH. A New Novel, in 3 
vols. crown 8yvo. 

“*Without any attempt at fine-writing, the author 

has told a powerful story in the most simple and 

straightforward language. We do not often find 


among recent novela any so impressive as ‘ The 
Repentance of Paul Wentworth.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


**One of the ablest and pleasantest novels of the 
season.” —Pump Court. 


** All the descriptive passages of this book aro 
vividly graphic, and the entire novel is one of no 
common merit.’’—Morning Post. 


By the AUTHOR of “JULIET.” 
MRS. SEVERN. By Mary E. 


Carter. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 


“¢Mrs, Severn’ is worth reading, and once begun 
is not likely to remain unfinished,” —Atheneum. 
‘Could hardly have been better written.”— 
Academy. 


“ There is a good deal of fresh power in this novef 
—power to describe natural scenery in a few words, 
to invest homely incidents with pathetic charm, to 
get at the dramatic passions of ordinary life.’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


ANEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 850, 2s. 6d. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT, ON 
and OFF the STAGE. Written by 
THEMSELVES. Sixth Edition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





and Cashmeres. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 
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WORKS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 
The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Sixth Library 


Edition. (Bell and Sons.) 5s. Also issued as Vol. 70 of Cassell’s 
National Library, price 3d. 


The VICTORIES of LOVE. Being a Sequel 


to ** The Angel in the House,” is issued as Vol. 122 of Cassell’s National 
Library, 3d. 


POEMS. Third Collective Edition. 2 vols. 
(Bell and Sons.) 9s. 
The English sale of ‘‘THe ANGEL IN THE House” has already reached 


Forty-four Thousand. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE 


REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, 
Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
In 3 vols. 

** It will undoubtedly give the author an assured place among the vrose-poets 
and masters of fiction. Its literary excellence is high and equal, and the descrip- 
tive passages are remarkable for their vivid reality, the fitness, strength, and 
flexibility of the style, and the perfect glow of the colouring.”—Scotsman, 

“Tt is from first to last intensely interesting, with that indescribable interest 
which can only be achieved by one who has mastered the difficult art of narra- 
tion.” —Manchester Examiner. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





MR. H. H. JOHNSTON’S NEW BOOK. 


The HISTORY of a SLAVE, by H. H. 
JOHNSTON, Author of “ The Kilima- 
njaro Expedition,” with 47 Illustrations 





engraved  fac-simile from the Author's 
Drawings, is ready this day at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, price 6s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Just published, No. 483, for April 26th, of 
NOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURREN'T of LITERATURE. 
Containing a good Assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS, 
A Copy gratis and post-free on application, 


Also, gratis and pust-free, a CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS for the LIBRARY 
and PRESENTATION ; and, price 3s. 6d. post-free, a GENERAL 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIBS and DOWNSTATIBS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS. se ase nee, £9,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., we see wwe tw :10,000,000 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 


DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK 





and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 


sold by the 


TO BE COMPLETED IN EIGHT VOLUMES, PUBLISHED QUARTR 


Now ready, Vol. I., 512 pp., square 8vo, cloth, 6s. ; or half-bound mo: & 
TOCCO, Bs, 64 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 9) 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION, 


A Handy Book of Reference on all Sub; 
for all Readers, Biects ang 
With numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a Series of Maps, 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. LLD 
Editor of “ Ogilvie’s Imporial Dictionary,” &¢ 45 
*,* Vol. II. will be ready on June 15th. 


RLy, 





SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
At eneum:—‘* The ‘ Modern Cyclopedia’ promises to suit the 
and increasing section of the public. It is well printed on good prong 8 large 
articles are short and usually concise. The tone is generally sensible and the 
matter is usually sound. On the whole, the editor may be congtatalne the 
having performed an exceedingly difficult task to far satisfactorily,” ted on 
St. James’s Gazetic:—‘‘ Judged by the first volume, the ‘Modern 9 w 
will be an exceedingly useful work of reference....., The facts given 80 far 
have tested them, seem wonderfully accurate.” ’ Os We 
Spectator :—“ The ‘Modern Cyclopedia’ is, so far as we ha 
ectiches in the first instalment, destined to be nut so much a rival as eet 
addition to the various books of reference now in existence. ‘They are a 
guished by accuracy not less than by succinctness. We have been particnl ly 
struck with the scientific, geographical, and legal articles. The work is bein 
admirably supervised by Dr. Annandale.” R 
Nature :—‘‘The articles are short, but clear, and 80 far as they go accurat 
Especial attention has been given to matters which are of living interest in - 
own day, and we are glad to see that many scientific articles have been written 
or revised by specialists. The volume contains some good maps and — 
interesting pictorial illustrations.” y 





*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Page, post-free on application, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 








In fcap, 8vo, on hand-made paper, bound in vellum, price 10s, 6d. nett, 


As the Edition is limited to 100 Numbered Copies, those wishing to secure this 
Work should make Early Application to the Publisherg, 


LONG AG 0. 


BY 
MICHAEL FIELD. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, We; 
(About 26 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE. 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London ; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study then, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases, 

For full particulars, see the AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp, 
free per post for 6d. 


OLD PARI S. 
TEN ETCHINGS 


BY 
c. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A: BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.’ A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &. 

THE ADT QO Tf ¥ 2 ss COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


LFRACOMBE.ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 





rooms. Table d’héte dinner, 6 to 8 o’clock. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Latg? 
swimming-bath, Private baths. Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 
a 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mz. K 
NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ons 
but 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communicati 





APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EpiT08, 
| to the PuBLISHER, 1: Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A VISIT TO 


STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD AT MAJOR 
BARTTELOT’S CAMP ON THE 
ARUHWIMI. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF RIVER-LIFE ON THE 
CONGO. 


By J. R. WERNER, 


Engineer, late in the Service of the Etat Indépendant du Congo. 


With Maps, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 16s. 


This day is published. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE: Articles and 


Speeches. By Lientenant-General Sir Epwarp Ham tery, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
M.P. Post 8vo, 62. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL, and other 


Papers. By Sir Epwarp Hamtey. Post 8vo. LVery shortly. 


This day is published. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Being a Short Record of a Tcur Round the World, 1886-87. By the 
MancaioneEss of StarrorD. With Iilustrations, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, 
This day is published. 


DIANA WENTWORTH. By Caroline 


FornerGItt, Author of “An Enthusiast,” “ A Voice in the Wilderness.” 3 
vols, post 8vo, 25s, 6d, 
This day is published. 


GLEANINGS from JAPAN. By W. G. 


Dicrson, Author of ‘‘ Japan: being a Sketch of the History, Government, 
and Officers of the Empire.” 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 


MARGARET MALIPHANT: a Novel. By 


Mrs. Comyns Carr, Author of ‘‘ La Fortunina,” * North Italian Folk,” 
&. In3 vols. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 





ASTIFF-NECKED GENERATION, By L.B. Watrorp. 


[This day, 
The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmorz. 
SARACINESCA. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 
HURRISH. By the Hon. Emity Lawtess, 
FAIR to SEE. By L. W. M. Locxnart. 
BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By E. D. Gerarp. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. By A. C. Grant. 
MINE is THINE. By L. W. M. Locxnarr. 
TRASEADEN.HALL, By W. G. Hamrey. 
REATA. By E. D. Gerarp. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 
POOR NELLIE. By the Same Anthor. 
DOUBLES and QUITS. By Laurence W. M. Locknarr. 
The WATERS of HERCULES. By E. D. Gzrarp. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 


Editions, with Illustrations. 


ADAM BEDE. Crown 870 ... 1c. cee see se ee 88. OC 
The MILL on the’FLOSS. Crown 8vo ... .. ww. 33 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. Crown 8vo... 1. ws. 33 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8vo ... ... ... 3s. Od. 
SILAS MARNER. Crown 8yo 0. we cee cee ae oe 23, 6d. 
ROMOLA, Orown 8v0  ... 1... sco coe coo sce ‘ose ove SMe CU. 
* DANIEL DERONDA.* Crown 8v0 ... we es ee ve 730 GOL 
MIDDLEMARCH, CrownSvo ... we se ve ood coo Oe GAS 


LIFE of GEORGE ELIOT. Cheap Edition... ... .. 7s. 6d. 


Cheaper 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6€90.’S LIST. 


PRINCE, PRINCESS, AND PEOPLE: 


An Account of the Social Progress and Development of Our Own 
Times, as illustrated by the Public Life and Work of their 


Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. 
1863-1889, 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 


With Portraits and Autographs of their Royal Highnesses, and 
Illustrations of their Norfolk Home. 
County Gentleman :—“ A valuable addition to the literature relating to the 
history of our own times.”’ 


Daily Chronicle :—* The movements of the Prince and Princass of Wales are 
followed with so much interest throughout the couatry that a hearty welcome 
is assured for this work.” 


The TWO CHIEFS of DUNBOY; or, an Irish 


Romance of the Last Century. By J. A. Froupr. Crown 8vo, price 63. 

** A most powerful story.”—Atheneum, 

“* There are scenes in this book which, for their intense reality, the easy flow and 
exquisite fitness of the language, for the glow and stir of action which animate 
them, it would be hard to beat even cut of Walter Scott: not Marryat, nor Cooper, 
nor Kingsley ever composed a finer sea-piece than the escaps of the ‘ Dontelle’ 
from the ‘ Zolus.’”’—World, 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H. Riper Hagearp. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


“We regard this novel as reaching a far higher level than any of Mr. Haggard’s 
previous stories.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
***Colonel Quaritch’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr. 
Haggard has written,’’—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
DEDICATED to H.M. the QUEEN. 


LIFE of CHARLES BLACKER VIGNOLES, 


F.R.S., F.R.A.S., M.R.T.A., &c., Soldier and Civil Engineer, formerly Lieu- 
tenant in H.M. Ist Royals, Past-President of Institution of Civil Engineers. 

A Reminiscence of Early Railway History. By his Son, Oxtintuus J. 

ne M.A., Assistant-Minister of St. Peter’s Church, Vere Street, London. 
vo, 16s, 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp, LL.D., C.M.G. Second Edition, in 2 vols, Vol. II., 8vo, 30s. 


MEMOIR of WILLIAM ELLIS, and an 


Account of his Conduct-Teaching. By Eruen E. Ixus. With Portrait, 8vo, 63. 


* All true educational reformers, and all men who admire honesty of purpose 
and unflinching resolution, will welcome this memoir of the apostle of ‘ conduct- 
teaching,’ and the founder of the fimous Birkbeck School.’’—Scots man. 


With a PREFACE by EDNA LYALL, 


The ALL-FATHER: Sermons preached in 


a Village Church. By the Rev. P. HH, Newnuam. Crown 8vo, 4s. 61. 
[Neat week, 


The BIRD-BRIDE: a Volume of Ballads 


and Sonnets. By Grauam R. Tomson. Feap, 8vo, 63. 
“ The author is a born artist in verse......Not one of the ballads but has the 
true glamour of imagiuation...... A charming volume.” —Scottish Leader 
**This is not only one of the most promising of recent verse-book:, but is dis- 
tinctly pleasant and acveptable in its-lf—an altogether charming little volume, 
which lovers of the Muse will hasten to add to their collection.’”’—Globe. 


The SON of a STAR: a Romance of the 


Second Century. By Bensamin Warp Ricuarpson. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie 3 
vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALFRED EpEersHEIM, D.D. 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By P. M. Roget, M.D. Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged, and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
bry full Index, by the Author’s Son, JoHN Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo, 
103 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical. A Complete 
Gazetteer of the World. By Kre1TH Jounston. Medium 8yo, 42s, 


BY WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 56s. Vols. 
III. and IV., 1760-1784, 368. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


GUILDERO Y. 


By OUIDA, Author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,” ‘‘ Moths,” &c. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


TO CALL HER MIN E, &c. By. WALTER BESANT. With 9 Illustrations by 4, 


The KNIGHTS of the LION: a Romance of the Thirteenth Century. With a Preface by the Marquess of Loryz, 


K.T. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
DR. RAMEAU. By Greorces Onnet, Author of “The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated by Mrs. CasHen Hory. With 
9 Iilustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. " 
NIKANOR. Translated from the French of HENRY GREvVILLE, Author of “Dosia,” &c. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations’ » 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
CHILDREN of TO-MORROW. By Wit.14m SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
STRANGE SECRETS. Told by Percy FirzaERaLp, FLORENCE Marryat, JAMES Grant, Durron Cook, and others, 
With 8 Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, William Small, W. J. Hennessy, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. [ Shortly, 
The ENGLISHMAN of the RUE CAIN. By H. F. Woop, Author of “The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” Crown 
vo, cloth extra, 6s. . 


ROMANCES of the LAW. ByR.E. Francituon, Author of “ King or Knave?” &. With Frontispiece by D. H. Friston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


























NEW BOOK OF IMAGINATION AND ADVENTURE. 


MR. STRANGER’S SEALED PACKET, ®2,BUGH MaccoLL. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 








NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


HERR PAULUS. By Watrer Besant. The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. 

The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant ALLEN. The SPECTRE of the CAMERA. By Jut1an Hawruorns. 
AGATHA PAGE. By Isaac HENDERSON. The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyruzr. 

EVE. By the Author of “ John Herring.” KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francition. 





NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
W AS S if E G GO D O R B AD: 9) sso MINTO, Author of “The Mediation of Ralph 
ardelot.” Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 
DOLLY: aSketch. By Justin H. McCarrny, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, picture cover, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THAT GIRL in BLACK: a Romance. By Mrs. Motusworrn, Author of “Herr Baby,” &c. Second Edition. ' 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HOW the POUR LIVE; and HORRIBLE LONDON. By Georce R. Sims, Author of “The Dagonet Reciter,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. | Shortly. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


RAC HEL ARMSTRONG 3 or, Love and Theology. By CELIA P. WOOLLEY. 











By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH.” By HALL —. By JAMES PAYN, 
Red Spider. e Deemster. Glow-Worm Tales 
By GRANT ALLEN. 3 By WILKIE Gartine By D. OHRISTIE MURRAY. 
For Maimie’s Sake. stie Novels. Old Biaser’s Hero. 
Ry WALTER f BESANT By DICK DOWOVAN By T. W. SPEIGAT. 


By JOHN LEYS. By SARAH TYTL 


Th 
By ROBERT B BUOHA 
The Lindsays. Buried a 


orld Went Very Well Then. | Ca ught at Last! | By Devious Ways. 
The Heir of 7 





POETRY. 
P O c M S A N D B A L L A D S Third Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
< Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 
The ASCENT of MAN. By Maraitpe Buinp. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, cloth extra, 5s. 
SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 4to, Jap. vellum, 6s. 


BLACKBURN’S ART HANDBOOKS. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1889). With Sketches, 1s. The NEW GALLERY (1889). With Sketches, 1s. 
GROSVENOR NOTES (1889). With Sketches, 1s. The PARIS SALON (1889). With Sketches, 3s. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 


WORKS by RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition, in post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each :— 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. | The LIFE of the FIELDS. | The OPEN ATR. 
The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. TaiszxtTon Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The PLAYTIME NATORALIST. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.LS., Editor of “Science-Gossip.” With 366 Illustrations 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s 


The HORSE and HIS RIDER. By “THorMANBY.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Loxpox: Printed by JoHn Oampsett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 and Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Segcraror ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 18th, 1839, 
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